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Cities Old and New—I 


E APPOINTMENT by Mayor Walker of 

New York City of a Committee of five hun- 

dred citizens who are to be charged with the 
task of diagnosing the ills of the city and of prescrib- 
ing remedies therefor is an event of some note. It 
marks something in the nature of a culmination. It 
is a tardy acknowledgment of a condition not un- 
known in other cities. Perhaps the most graphic pic- 
ture of this condition is to be found in the comment 
of Major Curran, counsel to the City Club, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, former Borough President of 
Manhattan and one-time candidate for Mayor. Ac- 
cording to a press report, Major Curran said: 

“New York needs this committee and needs it 
badly. From its earliest days the city has ‘just growed 
up’ like Topsy. 

“There never was good guidance of the growth. 
Now we have so many skyscrapers, so many motor 
vehicles and so many subways that we can hardly move 
about at all. We are caught in our own coils—a poor, 
patient people, skyscraper sick, motor mad, subway 
crazy. We have become a seething dish of municipal 
spaghetti.” 

The following articles by Messrs. Ackerman and 
Mumford are the beginning of a series in which the 
city will be presented in its numerous aspects.— 
Epitor. 


Cities of the Mth Degree—I 


IRMLY ADHERING to an antique belief in 
the self-sufficiency of the individual, we have a 
current opinion which runs to the effect that the 
urbanite builds his habitations, shops, offices and factor- 
ies that he may live and do his work in them; his 
streets, subways, tunnels and bridges that he may move 
about more easily. This may be said with some show 
of reason; and it ordinarily passes without question so 
to handle the genetic account of the modern city. But 


it is not strictly true—hardly an accurate genetic ac- 
count. 

Such an account is in the nature of a legend—an 
article of folk-lore—standing over out of a past when 
pioneers did all these things for themselves with their 
own vivid, personal ends in view. For very few ele- 
ments of the modern city are built directly to serve 
and express the ideas we individually hold with re- 
spect to their utility. The modern city has not taken 
form and character nor is it developing as a direct 
response to individual ideas, aims and purposes with 
respect to living. What actually takes place within a 
given area depends altogether upon assumptions as to 
the pecuniary outcome of action. Which is to say that 
the nature and character of growth is largely a function 
of pecuniary value. 

In place of direct action, on the part of individuals, 
to supply their personal needs and express their aims 
and purposes with respect to living, we have the in- 
junction “own your own home.” This does service to 
preserve the legend. If we set aside the legend as to 
individual initiative and observe what is taking place, 
we find that the vast majority of those who occupy 
habitations, work in factories and office buildings, act 
to initiate, that is to say, are causal factors only in an 
extremely limited sense. They are causal factors in 
approximately the same sense that a fish serves as such 
with respect to the dinner eaten by the man who cast 
the fly. The primary causal factor in the modern case 
is the opportunity afforded by the growth of an urban 
centre for the creation, capture and control of what- 
ever pecuniary values arise in the course of a city’s 
growth. The material facts, the structures, come into 
the case as the media of business operations. The 
measure of utility of a thing or enterprise is reckoned in 
pecuniary values. 

The utilization of buildings and public utilities of 
the urban centre takes place, for the most part, under 
the auspices of permissive circumstances and ccercive 
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events. These circumstances and events serve to 
stimulate the production of buildings and utilities 
rather than the personal aims and desires of individuals. 
If at any time it appears that the potential occupants 
have some latitude of choice, collective action in the 
interest of finance is immediately taken to prevent the 
further production until latitude of choice shall have 
been eliminated. This statement must need be quali- 
fied in the case of that group of potential occupants 
who cannot afford to pay enough, even under coercive 
circumstances, to stimulate the erection of buildings 
for their own use. To meet this situation measures of 
subvention are occasionally resorted to. Outside this 
group, procurement, use and occupancy of buildings, in 
the typical case, partakes of the character of engagement 
and occupancy of a room in an over-crowded transient 
hotel. So it comes about that the development and 
growth of the modern city is of a highly impersonal 
character. It does not express, in its details nor as a 
whole, the desires, aims or ideals of the individuals who 
constitute its population. 

Now planning, “community,” “town,” “city” or 
“regional,” covers concepts wherein action is assumed 
to be directed toward an ideal outcome conceived to 
coincide, approximately, with the intimate personal 
aims and ideals of individuals. These are again con- 
ceived to represent a projection of instinctive traits of 
character. Toward the provision of a reasonably ade- 
quate setting for a reasonably ideal life planning pro- 
grams are assumed, always, to be directed. Thus 
planning is conceived to serve utility. 

But planning, in action, is something quite different. 
The professional spokesman or exponent of planning 
seemingly recognizes that growth, expansion, or change 
cannot take place except through the initiative and 
action of those who are actuated by pecuniary motives. 
So, in attempting to arouse interest and gain support 
for his plans he rejects visions of a future city filled 
with amenities; but he emphasizes that beauty pays. He 
points out the many comforts to be secured by well- 
planned action; but he states that comforts insure 
higher valuation and a return per cent. He advocates 
action against congestion and overcrowding; but he 
would never so restrict as to affect property values and 
the development of such increments as would follow 
freedom of action. He takes traffic counts at points 
where congestion is well nigh intolerable; but he states 
that rents, realty values and, so, tax returns depend 
largely upon the volume of traffic. So, out of a jumble 
of contradictory words and phrases, programs of plan- 
ning are made. 

Thus programs of planning, regardless of expressed 
objectives, are approved or rejected according to as- 
sumptions as to the prospects of pecuniary gain to be 
derived from their adoption. Under this test, planning 
viewed as a series of actions and events must coincide 


approximately with the drift that derives its impetus 
and direction from the activities of promotion, pur- 
chase, sale and investment for a profit. 

This is neither to find fault with programs of plan- 
ning nor the quest of gain. It is, however, to point 
out that the consequence of such programs must be 
more deeply to stamp our cities with that impersonal 
character they have already acquired and to increase 
congestion and magnitude. This is not prophecy. For 
already many proposals carrying the cheering caption 
“solution” of the vexing problems of urban living are 
being dramatized by extraordinary skill in presentation. 
In these spectacular dramatizations one pauses before 
the daring magnitudes— colossal structures extend 
through incenselike clouds that break soaring lines and 
masses and dwarf human forms which look like so 
many ants about the base of ancient pyramids. These 
dramatizations—flooded with blinding light upon 
salient features, casting mysterious shadows over vast 
areas and with halos differentiating the sacred from the 
profane—serve, advertisement-like, to arrest attention 
and to fix aims, aspirations and ideals. 

But toward precisely what social or utilitarian end, 
if any, are aims, aspirations and ideals thus directed? 
Surely the support of programs of action looking 
toward the creation of greater magnitudes and com- 
plexities does not arise out of any promise they con- 
tain of bringing satisfaction and comfort to the per- 
plexed. Neither do they hold promise of satisfying 
individual human needs nor the call of instincts with 
which we, as a race, have through untold ages become 
endowed. Nor, furthermore, is support derived from 
the direct application of the modern matter-of-fact 
logic of science and engineering. Support does not 
come directly from any of these sources. 

In order to comprehend and explain the support 
given to these organized excursions into a condition of 
greater discomfort and perplexity we must confirm 
analysis to the logic of business. From the business 
viewpoint it is all plain enough. Greater magnitudes, 
greater densities, higher velocities, and the compound- 
ing of waste and losses all may be brought to serve 
readily comprehended ends. ‘These conditions afford 
more and more promising opportunities for promotion, 
purchase, sale, turnover and profit. 

Individually we do not desire these things nor the 
conditions which they impose upon us. But individually 
we have become involved in, acquired, or inherited a 
vested interest, in the complex interlocking trend of 
events already moving at an accelerating rate in the 
general directions of these dramatizations of the future. 
And there is nothing apparently for us but to safe- 
guard these vested interests however small and how- 
ever remote they may lie from the centre of activities. 
Nothing in the modern scene so perfectly illustrates the 
impotence of the individual to stand against the forces 
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of an impersonal institutional character as the reluctant 
drift of individuals into a state of highly organized 
discomfort. 

And what serves to add a note of tragedy to this 
drift is the point of view under which technology and 
science approach the problem. The problem is viewed 
as similar to that of lifting weights or moving loads. 
No longer does the technique of planning consider that 
the springs of individual aims and purposes rise in a 
vast hinterland of instinctive action. When one re- 
views the words and phrases of many conferences and 
conventions held in the interest of planning it is im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that our concern about 
the baffled human unit centres in a single question: 
how best to determine his elastic limit with respect to 
his capacity to tolerate and his ability to pay. 

What, precisely, is to be gained for him by project- 
ing a graphic curve into the future to determine the 
maximum growth of a given urban centre? Why not 
make a blind guess as to a date when the ever-rising 
tide of urban complexity will pause at balance with the 
attendant rising tide of discomfort and confusion? 
This question is asked in all seriousness for, from 
what is offered by those who project the graphs and 
from those who offer the dramatizations of the urban 
future, it is not at all clear as to whether the purpose is 
to hasten or retard the day when it will no longer be 
possible to add one straw of complexity to the load of 
discomfort. 

It is not possible to guess as to what the future holds 
in store. Nor may one venture as to the ultimate mag- 
nitude of urban capitalizations and, therefore, how 
monstrous may the future city become. The intro- 
duction of a new economic factor or the flaming up of 
an idea may initiate a new train of events. But it is 
reasonably certain that for a long time to come—for a 
period that extends far out beyond the most presumptu- 
ous of graphs—we will perforce carry the instinctive 
traits of character and the physical heritage of neo- 
lithic men. We made good—became a race through 
the survival of those best endowed to live under neo- 
lithic conditions. Stabilization resulted from a selective 
process covering a long train of centuries. 

But suddenly, violently, within the span of a few 
generations, the neolithic setting, into which our lives 
had been fitted, has been torn away from all but a 
small diminishing number of the population. The 
constantly increasing urban half that now lives under 
completely alien conditions with respect to its genetic 
background may, or may not, adapt itself. The influx 
from rural and semi-rural areas may or may not serve 
to maintain the ever-expanding urban centres at the 
point of overflowing. No one can tell. But it may 


be well to note that when we turn the pages of history 
there are to be found but few instances of peoples able 
to save themselves from the force of their own institu- 
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tions, when those institutions impose ways of life 
revolutionary in character with respect to those under 
which their instinctive traits and physical endowments 
were stabilized. 

So, it is neither to deny the inferences to be drawn 
from the past nor to ignore the signs of the times to 
suggest that, while we may readily produce—through 
the driving forces of an institutional character—cities 
even more monstrous than any we have as yet been 
able to conceive in our dramatization of the urban 
future, it does not follow that, as the setting for our 
life grows ever more alien in respect to our genetic 
background, we will be able to hold and occupy 
the cities that we build. There is one comfort, how- 
ever, in the thought that we may not hold and occupy 
them. They would serve as monuments, commemora- 
tive of a people who, worshipping their monstrous in- 
stitutions, failed to hear the small voice of their own 
rebelling instincts and who thus became the sacrificial 
offerings to their own institutional gods. 

Freperick L. ACKERMAN. 


The Culture-Cycle and City 
Planning—II 


URING THE last decade it has become ap- 
D parent that two distinct schools have de- 

veloped in architecture and city planning. 
Each time these schools make an effort to get together, 
to understand each other, to reach a common ground, 
their differences become more apparent, and the hope- 
lessness of reaching a common working-basis becomes 
more real. Both schools are interested in achieving 
order and beauty and a good life; unfortunately, they 
look for these things in different places. For one of 
them, opportunity beckons in the shape of great cities, 
with numerous transportation arteries, extensive en- 
gineering projects, and properly setback, but still 
enormous, skyscrapers. Its effort is to transform the 
great city, to repair it, or at very least to keep it as a 
going concern. For the other school, there is no op- 
portunity for planning without a drastic change in all 
our present institutions and a fresh start. The change 
consists in doing away with land-gambling, usury, and 
the business of creating paper values: the fresh start 
is a matter of using the auto and radio and giant 
power to assist in creating new centres of life and 
culture, called garden-cities. 

The essential point of difference between these 
schools is not a difference over facts, but over funda- 
mental beliefs, particularly as to the character and 
destiny of our present form of civilization. Were the 
difference any less essential, a working agreement 
would, I think, have easily been established. A very 
interesting light is thrown upon both groups of archi- 
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tects and city planners by Oswald Spengler’s pro- 
found piece of historical criticism, which has just been 
published in America under the rather mild title, 
The Decline of the West. If the advocates of one 
type of planning or another would see the historical 
and social implications of their choices, they would 
not perhaps be so pained or so puzzled by the lack 
of comprehension shown by their opponents. Both 
groups can find their justification in Spengler’s theory 
of the cultural cycle; and though this fact may not 
establish any closer harmony in practice, it may at 
least promote a certain intellectual toleration. 

In The Decline of the West Spengler makes an at- 
tempt to trace out the essential form, and the cycle 
of development, in the three dominant cultures, the 
classical, the Arabian, and the modern or “Faustian,” 
which for Spengler begins around A.D. 900. Spengler 
points out that each of these cultures has a definite 
life-cycle, beginning with a spring and a summer of 
“culture,” marked by a fresh creative art, architecture, 
music, mathematics, and philosophy, and embodied in 
the polis, or culture-city; and it passes onward into 
an autumn and winter of “civilization,” during which 
the creative forces diminish and a period of harden- 
ing and encystment sets in, marked by no fresh de- 
partures, but rather by a technical elaboration of the 
existing elements. This final stage becomes embodied 
in a megalopolis or world-city. For Spengler, our 
modern culture entered into the autumnal stage in 
the nineteenth century; and it will reach the last point 
of its development in a century or two. Those who 
embrace their destiny will turn to business rather than 
art, to engineering rather than philosophy; they will 
imitate Cecil Rhodes and John D. Rockefeller, rather 
than Goethe and Emerson. 

I must leave the complete characterization of the 
final stage of sterility to Spengler himself; the high 


point of this argument may be epitomized in his own 
words: 


“In place of a world, there is a city, a point, in 
which the whole life of broad regions is collecting, 


while the rest dries up. In place of a type-true peo- 
ple, born and grown on the soil, there is a new sort 
of nomad, cohering unstably in fluid masses, the para- 
sitical city dweller, traditionless, utterly matter of fact, 
religionless, clever, unfruitful, deeply contemptuous 
of the countryman. This is a very great stride 
towards the inorganic, towards the end—what does it 
signify? France and England have already taken the 
step and Germany is beginning to do so. After Syra- 
cuse, Athens, and Alexandria comes Rome. After 
Madrid, Paris, London come Berlin and New York. 
; Culture-cities like Florence, Niirnberg, 
Salamanca, Bruges, and Prague have become provincial 


towns, and fight inwardly a lost battle against the 
world-cities.” 


The end of this process, for Spengler, is the com- 


plete domination of the megalopolis, and its appro- 
priate forms of art, sport, industry and social life— 
all of them external, machine-made, at a sacrifice of 
the inner life to technical proficiency. Working with 
this process, as the megalopolitan city planners must 
do, it is inevitable that they should devote their efforts 
chiefly to matters of external technique; matters which 
will keep supreme and dominant the present financial 
and political institutions, and the classes which direct 
them and profit by them. “Culture” in the megalo- 
polis has no essential relation to life: it is embalmed 
in “books of reference,” or it is relegated to the 
museum, where dead fragments of the past are ar- 
ranged in cases, for the edification of crowds which 
are incapable of doing anything with these old pat- 
terns, except mechanically reproducing them—as much 
of our furniture and “ornament” is now reproduced. 
Accepting the megalopolis, accepting the last phase of 
our historic cycle, the city planner has no alternative— 
if Spengler’s hypothesis be true—than to provide well- 
planned insule (model tenements) instead of homes, 
“bread and circuses” instead of direct, personal forms 
of recreation, and grand avenues, with great monu- 
ments, where the city proletariat may live vicariously 
on the spectacle of opulence and ease. 

Within this megalopolitan phase of civilization, a 
congruent architecture always develops. Let me 
again quote Spengler: 

“The symptom of decline in creative power is the 
fact that to produce something round and complete 
the artist now requires to be emancipated from form 
and proportion. Its most obvious manifestation is the 
taste for the gigantic. Here size is not, as in the 
Gothic and Pyramid styles, the expression of inward 
greatness, but the dissimulation of its absence. This 
swaggering in specious dimensions is common to all 
nascent civilizations—we find it in the Zeus altar of 
Pergamum, the Helios of Chares called the Colossus 
of Rhodes, the architecture of the Roman Imperial 


Age, the New Empire work in Egypt, the American 
skyscraper of today.” 


The eagerness with which the American architect 
has seized upon the setback skyscraper as a substitute 
for his own exhausted energies in design, weary as 
he is of reproducing Gothic, Renaissance, or Classic 
ghosts, is a pertinent comment on Spengler’s generaliza- 
tion; nor is it altogether inappropriate that perhaps 
our most distinguished designer of gigantic buildings 
was called in by the Committee on the Regional Plan 
of New York to envisage the engineering and archi- 
tectural reconstructions which must take place if the 
present rate and direction of New York’s growth con- 
tinues. As a matter of fact, all the megalopolitan 
planning of the past generation has been on the same 
scale; it has been a matter of street-widening, road 
cutting, subway building—that is, changes in the 
external characteristics, rather than in the internal 
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methods of growth. Mr. D. H. Burnham, who had 
a real flair for history, consciously imitated the Romans 
of the Imperial Age: and why not? No one who 
accepted the problem as given—how to provide for the 
continued increase of population and “values” within 
the sphere of a world-city—could possibly offer any 
better solution. 

Megalopolitan planning is inevitably inorganic; it 
has no conception of a norm. Hence its purely sta- 
tistical conception of “growth”; hence its vast outlays 
on compensatory engineering devices; hence its lack 
of any desire to alter the qualitative development of 
the city; hence its readiness to plan for an increasing 
population in ever-widening circles around the central 
point. Ten years ago a fifteen-mile radius was suf- 
ficient; today it is fifty miles; and there is no essen- 
tial reason why it should not be fifteen hundred: Mr. 
Charles Downing Lay has in fact looked forward to 
a continuous metropolitan growth along the seaboard. 
I have used the word “inevitable” quite freely; and I 
have no quarrel with the megalopolitan planner be- 
cause, more or less, he is willing to face it. On 
Spengler’s theory, his planning is admirable for the 
period that is coming to an end. 

Is there any alternative to this, which must seem to 
some of us a bleak and barren prospect? I think there 
is. It is nothing other than the assumption that the 
present cycle of civilization is drawing to a close, 
and that we, instead of continuing to live in a mumi- 
fied state for an untold number of years, like the civili- 
zations of India and China, may possibly be at the 
beginning of a new cultural cycle. There are evi- 
dences of this change all along the line, in art, litera- 
ture, education, philosophy, and even in science and 
technology: the new conception in physics and biology 
have upset the naive materialism of the “Faustian” 
scientist. We are faced with a more or less conscious 
choice of continuing an old and hardened civilization 
or of beginning to foster the fresh growth of a new 
culture. The development of regional cultures and 
the renewal of regional universities in Ireland, Den- 
mark, Czecho-Slovakia, and Palestine is in direct 
opposition to the centralizing tendencies of the old- 
world-capitals; and there are similar movements on 
a smaller scale within our own country. This choice, 
plainly, goes beyond the bounds of the city planner; 
it has implications in every field. The garden city has 
become for some of us the symbol of this new cultural 
effort because, without discarding the resources of con- 
temporary technique, it has attempted to imagine and 
plan for a city favorable to a finer home life than that 
in our metropolitan barracks, to a more vital kind of 
education than is possible under our megalopolitan 
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system of mass-instruction, to a more intimate partici- 
pation in civic affairs, and a more organic relation 
between industry, living, and the immediate environ- 
ment. All these efforts are balked or made meaning- 
less within the existing mass-city. It is as useless to 
talk of fine homes in one of our megalopolitan insule 
as it is to talk of courting in Central Park, where 
the intimacies of lovers on a summer night are 
punctuated by the offices of a policeman, with a blind- 
ing searchlight, acting in the interests of “morality.” 

In short, if we follow Spengler, the choice between 
the garden-city idea and the big-city idea is not 
merely a choice of effective methods: it is perhaps a 
choice between two different stages in the cultural 
cycle, a choice between an age that is dying and an age 
that is coming to birth. The regionalists are those 
who see the futility of continuing and prolonging the 
old cycle; they want to make a fresh start. The 
megalopolitans are those who regard double-entry 
bookkeeping, subways, root-canal dentistry, clinical 
medicine, metropolitan operas and motion pictures, and 
mechanized recreation as the essence of a life-abund- 
ant; and who have no desire to alter the institutions 
which characteristically produce these goods. These 
two standpoints have no common ground; it is use- 
less to seek to join them by a “formula” or by the 
affable processes of dinner conversation. On the con- 
trary, they are antagonistic, and deeply inimical. If 
the megalopolitan development continues, and absorbs 
all our energies, it will delay and perhaps frustrate 
the regional regime. If the regional order comes into 
existence, on the other hand, it will inevitably under- 
mine metropolitan standards, deflate metropolitan 
values, and destroy or transform the typical products 
of its civilization. 

To reach an understanding between these two 
groups consists, essentially, in measuring their distance 
apart. It will not be helped by the community plan- 
ner wasting his time on proposing criticisms of “solu- 
tions” for megalopolitan difficulties. It will not be 
helped by the megalopolitan planner professing a warm 
appreciation of the garden city as “an idea,” or by 
using the term decentralization to describe the better 
location of industries or offices within the metropolitan 
area. The difference is not one of method: it is one 
of essential aims. One might as well try to live in 
two different centuries as to attempt to put both aims 
on a common footing. This is the moral I deduce 
from Spengler’s profound if capricious reading of com- 
parative cultures. If it does not lessen the difficulty of 
the present situation, it should at least remove the con- 
fusion. 


Lewis MumForp. 


Some Recolleétions—II 


to give some idea of architectural work in the 

seventies and eighties and the self-satisfied archi- 
tect of today with his efficient force and his innumer- 
able forms may possibly feel that he is in every way 
superior to the men who died before 1900. Before 
one accepts calmly such a position, it is well to look 
more closely at the facts and consider the conditions 
under which these men worked, the material they had 
with which to work, and the wisdom and forethought 
shown by them in building up the professional organ- 
ization which has done so much for architecture. 

In the seventies and eighties it is quite true that 
drawings were simple and much was left to the 
knowledge and expert craftsmanship of the mechanic, 
but the architect was drawing inspiration from a field 
terribly limited as compared with ours, and was 
designing at a time when he received little encourage- 
ment in the way of sympathetic understanding from 
anyone. On an occasional trip abroad, he might pur- 
chase very expensive photographs of well-known 
things, but could take none himself, and must depend 
on his pencil and brush to a very large extent. Euro- 
pean travel took time and money, few could afford it, 
and even they had both at infrequent intervals. At 
home there was a rather conservative spirit of rivalry 
among the few offices, and therefore little interchange 
of ideas or ideals. Architectural books were few and 
most of those available were devoid of measured draw- 
ings. ‘The books from which our Georgian forbears 
drew so largely for their detail were, for some strange 
reason, unknown or perhaps appreciated only as rec- 
ords of a day that was over and done with. They 
had Ferguson and Viollet-le-Duc for historical re- 
search, Wick’s Towers and Spires and Street’s Spain 
for picturesque but inaccurate records. Look over 
the architectural journals of those days and see what 
there was there of inspiration and of information. 

Contrast then the material with which that genera- 
tion worked with the material available for us. 
Every one either gets abroad or gets the benefits of 
Europe and Asia. At home architectural books cover 
every conceivable part of the world with wonderful 
photographs and accurate scale drawings. Our jour- 
nals are filled with the best contemporary work here 
and abroad, so completely illustrated that he who is 
too lazy to design or plan need not bother with it but 
can “borrow” what he needs from the best minds 
in the profession. 

Take one conspicuous figure of that time, whom it 
is now the fashion to belittle, and how many are there 
today who could equal his performances with only his 
opportunities? Richardson, of a New Orleans family, 


[ THE PREVIOUS article the attempt was made 


graduated at Harvard in ’59 and in '60 went to Paris 
to study. One wonders whether it was the French 
atmosphere of New Orleans which turned him towards 
Paris, for very few went at that time. The war in- 
terrupted, yet possibly helped, his architectural educa- 
tion, for it gave the hard stimulus of loss of income, 
and sent him back to study when otherwise he might 
have begun practice less fully prepared. As it was he 
studied some four or five years before he began to 
practice in 1865. Five years later he had done Brattle 
Street Church and three years after that he had begun 
Trinity Church. How many men, five years out of 
school, could, off their own bat as it were, produce a 
thing as good as that tower of Brattle Street? After 
twenty years of strenuous, the most strenuous, life he 
was able to take a holiday. I was in England in ’86 
and remember what an impression that “little’’ group 
made, for with Richardson were Phillips Brooks and 
McVicar, and these three men, great in every way, 
went about together. Herbert Jaques was with them 
and what Richardson did and saw on that journey 
seems incredible. 

It may be of interest to see how Richardson used 
the material acquired on this trip, and which was 
largely stored in his active mind, rather than recorded 
by pencil or print. One thing is certain: he did not 
use it on his draughting board, producing designs with 
his own hand. 


He was not a draughtsman, or a 
designer in that sense. Yet his work is unquestion- 
ably personal and very distinctive of the man, es- 


pecially the later work of his mature years. His own 
original contribution to a design was often nothing 
more than a thumb-nail sketch containing a germ. 
This germ grew and blossomed under his eyes, but the 
work was done by others. So much was the design 
the work of his talented draughtsmen that not a few 
of them thought that the work was really theirs. 
Looking back one knows it was not their genius but 
that of Richardson that produced the best designs. 
This was true of a number of the noted architects 
of that day. John Sturgis was not a draughtsman and 
his only work at a draughting board was a ruinous 
and devastating onslaught with a very black pencil, 
or, worse still, red crayon, which meant hours of 
erasing before the drawing could be restored to the 
beauty which was the draughtsman’s pride. Here, as 
is so often the case, was displayed the fundamental dif- 
ference between the draughtsman, or even the de- 
signer, and the architect. The latter is concerned 
solely with the building, the final expression of his 
vision, the draughtsman too often is absorbed and con- 
centrated on its expression on paper. Yet John Sturgis 
produced good work, and work which was, on the 
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whole, distinctly individual work, expressing his own 
sound judgment and good taste. His work was almost 
always characteristic. 

McKim, going to Paris in '67, belonged to the 
decade immediately following Richardson. He also 
studied in Paris, and both brought back standards of 
planning and standards of draughtsmanship which 
once and for all put an end to the rather amateurish 
work which characterized the sixties and seventies. 
Yet, compared with the draughtsmen of today, Mc- 
Kim himself was but an indifferent performer. He 
was, to a large extent, in the same class with Richard- 
son, as far as the draughting board was concerned, 
for although a capable draughtsman, and, in his early 
days, a designer with his own hand, he did practically 
no draughting in connection with the work of his 
mature period. Much of his time he spent in the 
draughting room with the men at their boards, and he 
guided and controlled the work and set upon it the 
stamp of his own individuality, but he had no board 
in his own office and made no drawings with his own 
hand. 

Edward Cabot, almost alone among this group, 
was a fine draughtsman, and, in his later years, after 
he had retired from active practice, did beautiful land- 
scape work in water color, and yet the architectural 
design of Cabot was not as personally distinctive as 
the work of either Richardson or McKim. It was 
not therefore draughtsmanship which made possible 
the architectural achievements of these men, but rather 
a critical vision, and a powerful personality which 
enabled each one to realize his visions through the 
talents of his assistants. 

With Richardson in particular the facts were that 
his personality was an inspiring one. He loved his 
men and made friends and companions of them; they, 
in turn, adored him, and gave freely of the best that 
was in them in response to his demands, and the stimu- 
lus of his vivid imagination. As a creative artist his 
work was done by inspiring others to do it; and every 
one of these men did that which, without his inspira- 
tion, was beyond their powers. Here and there one 
has known men like that, but rarely one who, like 
Richardson, really could not himself do what his 
draughtsmen did for him. On the work one fancies 
the same spirit was breathed into the mechanics and 
craftsmen who worked for him, and yet they never 
saw him take up a modeler’s tool, a chisel, or a paint 
brush to demonstrate his ideas. Good draughtsman- 
ship was by no means confined to the Paris school. One 
of the best draughtsmen in John Sturgis’ office was a 
Scotsman and his rendered 3% inch scale drawings and 
his beautiful lettering, a Gothic script, done rapidly 
with a J pen, would stand comparison with modern 
work. 

Something much more fundamental than draughts- 
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manship was involved in the changes that were coming 
into the profession in the late eighties and these were 
due to a real revival of the arts, not at all unlike in 
its character that great revival, the Italian Renais- 
sance. In this revival England played a very large 
part. Pugin’s study and revival of Gothic led first 
to careful study and painstaking copying of the old 
(an invariably dry and discouraging exercise) and this 
in turn to an intelligent and progressive use of Gothic 
precedent. Bodley and Garner were the leaders in 
Gothic and were followed by many other able design- 
ers. Devey, Norman Shaw, and Ernest George did 
for the later English styles, Tudor and Jacobean and 
Queen Anne, what Bodley and Garner did for Gothic. 
These two movements in England had no counterpart 
in France, and the Ecole clung so consistently to the 
school which, as its chef d’oeuvre, produced the 
Grand Opera, that its American pupils spent their 
first years of practice in forgetting the design they had 
learned in Paris, and remembering only those funda- 
mentals which are so admirably taught, and which 
underlie all good design. 

Paris, with all its self-acquired reputation as sole 
arbiter of the arts, is provincial, that is, self-centred. 
From the Paris point of view French work, whether 
it be painting, sculpture, music or literature, is the 
standard for the world; and this standard is established 
by Frenchmen without any attempt to study seriously 
the arts of other countries. It was not unnatural then 
that England, and then Italy, the old Italy of Rome 
and of Florence, and not France, influenced the archi- 
tectural development of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. One has only to look around to see the 
truth of this, for English Tudor, Jacobean, Georgian, 
work is the background of the major part of our 
domestic and collegiate work. If there is a variant it 
is Italian, or, in more recent years, Spanish, so beauti- 
fully developed and handled on the Coast. Our great 
public buildings are classic or of the Renaissance. Our 
churches are generally Gothic, of a type unmistakably 
English, or else they are Colonial, which is English- 
Georgian. Nowhere is there any dominant French 
work. France will never lead in the arts until she has 
ceased to concentrate all her abilities on herself and has 
begun to study and to learn from others. Then, with 
her superb history in the arts, she may attain again— 
may one say—to leadership. 

England showed the way in Gothic; an English 
architect, Gibson, won the Albany Cathedral competi- 
tion over Richardson’s noble design, because Gothic— 
not Romanesque—was rightly considered the fit style 
for an Anglican church. From this time on Gothic 
came into its own, and in the nineties, Goodhue was 
establishing a standard of design which few among the 
many brilliant designers of today have touched. John 
Stewardson, fresh from Paris, in ’86, began designing 
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at once as if he had studied in England. His first 
dormitories for the University of Pennsylvania were 
thoroughly English, sound and vigorous, and led natur- 
ally to the work at Princeton and Washington Uni- 
versity, executed, after his untimely death, by his tal- 
ented partner, Walter Cope. McKim, before 1890, 
had abandoned the picturesque, still suggestive of the 
lost seventies, and adopted the best tradition of the 
Italian Renaissance, and this naturally led him to ob- 
serve and study with great care our own precious 
Georgian heritage. McKim, with his brilliant part- 
ner, Stanford White, led New York, and probably 
no office had so wide an influence on the architecture 


Thoughts 


66 OR MYSELF I have always had a philosophy of 
KF life, and though I never make a conscious effort 
to put that philosophy into my plays it enters into 
them inevitably. I believe in a balance in life; we must 
have right physical action, right mental action, and right 
emotional action. Above all, I believe that plenty of 
physical action makes for the healthy life. In short, I 
believe in motion and that life and the meaning of life 
are contained in the idea of motion. It is for that very 
reason that I regard the moving picture as the greatest 
artistic medium which we have at our disposal. We 
realize that we are still in our infancy. Some genius 
of the film will come through in time and he will realize 
how elementary all our work is. I do not see why the 
film as the artistic medium of motion should not transcend 
human values and finally show us something about the 
meaning of life itself.” 
Dovucias FAIRBANKS. 


“There is not enough beauty in the kinema to fill one 
day, packed hour to hour, of an artist’s life. In the 
scope of zsthetics the kinema scarcely exists, and the 
man of understanding will slip away to his music and 
pictures and books, to find in them the qualities of thought 
and emotion that his own work denies. He wants grit 
in his thought, truth in his emotion, and he must go far 
from the kinema to find these. But if he is a man of 
real understanding he will come back again, stronger, to 
the old fight. For he knows that the kinema matters 
profoundly. He knows that this crude, ill-guided, in- 
sidious thing is influencing a world. He has seen it de- 
vour, Moloch-wise, the intelligence of millions, and 
watched the resistance against it weaken and die away. 
Those who understand must fight, not yet for an zsthetic 
in the kinema, but for the reéstablishment of that simple 
and alert spirit which alone makes an zsthetic possible. 


of this country. As McKim influenced New York, 
so did John Stewardson and Frank Miles Day influ- 
ence Philadelphia, where, in less than a decade, they 
completely and forever destroyed what was perhaps 
the worst architectural blight with which we were ever 
afflicted. 

With these changes in the character of design, came 
a no less marked change in the business administration 
of the office, a change closely connected with the growth 
in influence of the American Institute of Architects, 
one which will be outlined in another article. 

R. Cuipston Sturcis. 
(To be continued) 


About Art 


“Modern life is held in the kinema’s grip. Not the 
pen, nor the pulpit, nor the printing press is more power- 
ful. The kinema speaks every man’s language, speaks it 
in the vivid idiom of pictures that leaps so quickly, pierces 
so deeply, into the brain. It directs the thought of grow- 
ing children and fills the dreams of adolescence. It has 
learnt the trick of mob rule, and the hypnotism of music 
and darkness. It goes everywhere as a friend. It is 
rich beyond telling, but cheap enough for every man’s 
purse. It gives luxury and ease for a handful of cop- 
pers. It gives itself no time to grow old. And even those 
people who hate, despise, or ignore the kinema are its 
servants, in that they live in a world that is kinema- 
bound. ‘ 

“I am not much concerned with the influence of the 
kinema on international politics, nor much with its social 
propaganda, nor much with relation to foreign trade. 


. What I fear from the kinema is its influence on 
thought. There lies the menace of this world-power, the 
menace that only the deeply understanding can fight and 
destroy. Far more dangerous than misrepresentation o 
nations, far more potent than the suggestions of a shift- 
ing moral code, are the attacks of the kinema upon the 
quality of modern thought. Twenty years of kinema 
service have left their marks on mass _ intelligence— 
twenty years of film posters glaring out from hoardings, 
of film faces simpering from newspapers, of film voices 
shouting their modest superlatives above the news of a 
world; twenty years of false emotions, insincerities of 
action, slipshod argument, judgment gone awry; twenty 
years of petty anecdotes of petty people; twenty years of 
formlessness, in motive and in treatment; twenty years of 
giant faces. Twenty years! No wonder thought has 
grown flabby and criticism a sham.” 


C. A. L., in The Manchester Guardian. 
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[The base is marble; the superstructure 
is an imitation of marble] 
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“PAYSAGE” 


After the painting by Maurice de Vlaminck 
From “L’Art d’Aujourd’hui” 





THE CAPITOL OF TEXAS 





Landmarks in Austin, 


the Capitol of ‘Texas 


Sketches by the Author 


The State Capitol 


HOUGH OLD for a Texas town, there are 

persons now living in Austin who are older 

than the town itself. The beauty of the setting 
influenced its founders to locate it on the banks of 
the Colorado River, on undulating ground, almost 
encircled by purple hills. 

When the founders came, the hill on which the 
Capitol building now stands was thick with buffalo, 
and the territory, the hunting ground of Indians, but 
so exposed were they and the earliest settlers to the 
attacks of these Indians that the President, the pic- 
turesque and eccentric Sam Houston, had the Capitol 
moved elsewhere. 

After independence was declared at Washington 
on the Brazos in 1836, the seat of government was at 
Harrisburg, then at Galveston Island, then at Velasco, 
next at Columbia on the Brazos, then at Houston, and 
finally in Austin in 1839. 

The present Capitol building occupies the site of 
a former Capitol building, which was burned. It is 
one of the largest buildings in this country. 

The cost to build it was estimated to be $3,000,000, 
but instead of money, the contractors agreed to accept 
3,000,000 acres of Texas land in payment. It is need- 
less to say that with the enormous increase in value of 
land in the state and the present popular belief that 
Texas is the cover of a huge oil can, the same land is 
now worth many times that sum. 

The exterior walls are of a beautiful pink granite, 
a gift to the state, brought from Granite Mountain, 
about a hundred miles away. 

Within the building there is much of interest. The 
State Library on the second floor has on exhibition 
some priceless historical books and documents, for 
Texas was once a Republic and received all the homage 
due such a government. The treaty with England, 
bearing Queen Victoria’s signature, the treaty with 
France, bearing the signature of Louis Phillippe, and 
treaties signed by other foreign rulers, are amongst 
the treasures in the guarded sections. There were 
formerly more exhibits in this library than now, but 
lack of space made it necessary to place them indefin- 
itely elsewhere. Many rare historical articles were 
lent to the Daughters of the Republic and are on 
exhibition in the Old Land Office. The Travis Bible, 
picked up in the Alamo, after the siege, is now in a 
safe in the Treasury Department, but will shortly 
return to its place in the Library. The Texas Declara- 


tion of Independence is in the office of the Secretary 
of State. 

The rotunda is encircled by balconies, around which 
are hung portraits of all former Texas Governors. 
From the uppermost balcony, stairs lead to the top 
of the dome, and, though the climb is not an easy 
one, the view from the cupola is well worth the effort. 

The dome itself is a well-designed architectural 
feature, though a miniature copy of the one in Wash- 
ington, and dominates the landscape for miles and 
miles around Austin. At night, externally lighted by 
a system of flood lighting, it shines forth, in all its 
glowing beauty, against a background of deep, velvety 
purple sky, a symbol of the enduring strength and 
splendor of the Lone Star State. 


The Governor’s Mansion 


A” FERGUSON, the woman Governor of 

Texas, is presiding over the historic old 

“Governor’s Mansion” in Austin, for the 
second time within the last decade. She rules her 
household as she does the state, dividing her time be- 
tween them, yet, with all her duties, seeing to it that 
her fine, prize-winning chickens are not neglected. 

Her political life has not been a bed of roses. She 
saw the stormy administration of her husband, Jim, 
some years ago, and her own short gubernatorial life 
has already been fraught with conflict, but the colonial 
mansion in which she lives, and which has housed the 
Texas Governors since the fifties, looks serenely on 
the busy life of the town, on the one hand, and the 
huge pile of pink granite, the Capitol, where Texas 
laws are made, on the other. 

The mansion is not without its legends, its ro- 
mances and its tragedies. There is the haunted room, 
where a suicide was committed, and in another room 
is the bed in which eccentric old Sam Houston slept, 
while on the broad piazza, and in the spacious parlors 
many notable guests have been entertained. 

About 1850 many stately homes were built in Aus- 
tin, homes that were characteristic of the hospitable, 
old South. They were classic in design, sometimes 
Doric, sometimes Ionic, well proportioned and solidly 
built and uniform, in that a spacious hall ran through 
the centre of the house, both downstairs and upstairs, 
when there was an upstairs. 

The Governor’s Mansion, situated just south of the 
Capitol and seen from the Avenue, across a small park, 


which it faces, is typical. Its columns are of the 
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THe Governor’s MANSION 


Greek lonic style and the balcony rail is most inter- 
esting in its simplicity. The spacious rooms house his- 
toric pieces of furniture dear to the hearts of Texans. 
The very nearness of the executive mansion to the city 
and Capitol, the hospitality and democracy of its long 
line of occupants, give to the Texas public a greater 
sense of ownership than any other governor’s mansion 
I know. 

The grounds are spacious and well kept, and the 
Mansion, while, hospitable looking, and inviting, with 
its wide and comfortable galleries, is a credit to the 
taste and refinement of the early Texans. 


Elisabet Ney’s Studio 


N HYDE Park, in the northern part of Austin, 
is the studio home of Elisabet Ney, the sculptor, 
now maintained as a museum, by the Texas Fine 

Arts Association, housing originals and replicas of 
her work. 

Elisabet Ney was born in Westphalia, the daugh- 
ter of a French father and a Polish mother. She was 
the grand niece of Marshal Ney, aide to Napoleon. 
At an early age she became interested in sculpture 
but met with little encouragement from her parents, 
who thought such work out of a woman’s sphere. 
Undaunted she put her whole soul and energy into 
the work, receiving encouragement from a few in- 
fluential persons, particularly Ludwig, the “Mad” 
King of Bavaria. King Ludwig fitted up a studio for 
her in his palace, and here it was she modeled the por- 
trait statue of the monarch, which stands in his gar- 
dens. A plaster replica is in the Hyde Park Museum. 

During the political upheavals in Germany Elisabet 
Ney went to the Island of Madeira and there mar- 
ried Doctor Montgomery, whom she had known in 
Germany. They came to America and lived for a 
short time in Georgia, as members of a community. 


Tue Stupio oF ELisaBpeT NEY 


The community did not last long; so they came to 
Hempstead, in Texas, where they bought a plantation 
—Liendo. 

When it was planned to erect the present State 
Capitol, Miss Ney (as she insisted on being called 
even after her children were born) saw an opportunity 
for work in sculpture and came to Austin, building 
her studio home in Hyde Park. ‘The decision to con- 
struct the Capitol of granite thwarted her hopes and 
desires to crown the walls at the top of the Capitol 
with statues of Texas heroes. 

In appearance, Miss Ney was extremely picturesque, 
though it is said she was individual in her dress and 
ways. She possessed a brilliant mind, and was, also, 
brilliant in conversation; she had a keen sense of humor 
and was quick in repartee. Her studio bears witness 
to the fact that she was an indefatigable worker, 
judged from the many portrait busts and figures of 
illustrious statesmen of Texas, as well as many other 
statues which she created. Lady Macbeth, her last 
work, is considered by many to be the best of all 
her works. 

Miss Ney and her husband are buried in Hempstead, 
on the plantation, but it is planned to have their bodies 
removed and interred in the museum. 


The University of Texas 


UT ON the “Hill,” on a forty acre tract, 

about a mile north of the Capitol, lies the 

old main branch, and likewise what is new, of 
the University of Texas. 

In 1839 fifty leagues of land were set apart for the 
maintenance of the University—really two universi- 
ties; but the lands were not located—they were only 
vacant lands “in the north.”” In 1858 there was an 
attempt to establish a university, and it was decreed 
that one-tenth of whatever land was given to the 
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THe UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: 
Tue Main BUILDING 


railroads should go to the University and since the 
railroads received thirty million acres of land the Uni- 
versity should have gotten three million acres of land, 
well scattered. The Constitution of 1875 took away 
the former grant and gave the University one mil- 
lion acres of land practically worthless at that time. 
In 1881 the University was actually founded and its 
doors were opened in 1883 and that same year the 
Legislature gave it one million additional acres; thus 
it had two million worthless acres when it should have 
had three million acres of good land. The entire acre- 
age is not over eight tracts, but oil was recently dis- 
covered on one tract in Reagan County, which is 
bringing the University a considerable amount of 
money today. 

The rapid growth of the University made condi- 
tions cramped on the forty acres, but within the past 
few years land adjacent to the tract was acquired and 
an extensive building program is now going forward. 
Handsome buildings are replacing unsightly shacks. 
The beautiful Library building designed in modified 
Spanish Renaissance style has established the general 
type for the new buildings. The Library is really the 
gem of the campus; it houses the largest collection of 
books in the South; the reading room on the second 
floor, though large and beautiful, is now inadequate 
to accommodate the students. The Wrenn Library 
on the lower floor is an excellent special collection 
of rare, beautiful books collected by John Henry 
Wrenn of Chicago. This special library was privately 
purchased for $225,000 and is housed in an elaborately 
decorated and furnished room. 

Across the hall from the Wrenn Library are the 
Historical Archives and the Rare Book Room, both 
containing historical treasures of great value, and ad- 
joining is the Garcia Collection, an extremely valuable 
collection of books and manuscripts relating to South- 
western collected by Genaro Garcia of 
Mexico City and purchased by the University for 
$100,000. 


history, 
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Trees As Landmarks 


OLKS are inclined to think only of houses as 
landmarks, but could there be a better land- 
mark than a tree? 

In a certain part of the town stands a magnificent 
oak which has a spread of one hundred and twenty 
feet—in other words, covers a third of an acre. In 
the early days this tree marked the limit of safety for 
Austinites; they dared not venture farther west on 
account of the prowling Indians, and many a creepy 
tale is told by lovers of this tree who, startled and look- 
ing up saw Indians peering through the adjacent corn. 
It is claimed that Stephen F. Austin signed a treaty 
with the Indians under this tree. 

This tree is generally known, but on the Governor 
Jack Hamilton place, at the eastern edge of Austin, 
not so well known, there is a grove of remarkable oaks, 
one, in particular, being of enormous size and hav- 
ing an age which, according to experts, approaches a 
thousand years. The legends about this tree are many; 
I saw it last in the moonlight and I could almost see, 
in the moss, the bodies of the twenty darkies reputed 
to have hung at one time from a single limb. The 
tree and the house have witnessed many gay festivities 
and there is an old-time enchantment about the place. 
Though the house has sufficient age to class it as a 
landmark, it lacks the architectural interest of Austin 
colonial houses of the fifties. 

There are many species of splendid trees in and 
about the city—oaks, live oaks, pecans, elms, china- 
berries of several varieties and the picturesque mes- 
quite, which is not sufficiently appreciated in Texas. 
The mesquite is similar to, and quite as beautiful as, 
the California pepper tree, over which the Californians 
grow enthusiastic, and thrives in Texas, notwithstand- 
ing severe drouth. Its feathery, misty, delicate foliage 
of the early spring is remarkable. 

The trees of Austin create in the mind of the visitor 
an unforgettable impression of variety and beauty. 
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THE FRENCH LEGATION 


The Old Land Office 


, NHE OLD Land Office, in the southeast cor- 
ner of the Capitol grounds, has the distinc- 
tion of being the only Land Office in the United 

States, excepting the one in Washington, D. C. In 

recent years a new Land Office was built and the 

vacated building was turned over to the Daughters 
of the Republic and the Daughters of the Confederacy. 

These, organizations have fitted it up into a museum. 

The old building, designed by a German political 
refugee, and built in 1857, resembles some of the old 
castles on the Rhine and is an interesting example of 
early fireproofing. A narrow, circular stairway, in- 
geniously constructed, extending from attic to base- 
ment, by reason of being almost entirely concealed, 
gave it the name “The Secret Stairway.” 

O. Henry (William Sidney Porter), who drew 
maps and decorated them in this building, made use 
of the secret stairway in one of his stories. His maps 
are now on file in the new Land Office, but not suf- 
ficiently protected. When I saw them about ten years 
ago in the old building, they were in much better con- 
dition than now, since pieces of the paper on which 
some of them were drawn are entirely gone. 

Stremme, the German designer of the old building, 
the subject of our sketch, drew the State’s maps, which 
are excellent examples of good draftsmanship, and the 
titles are skillfully cartooned and decorated. 

Clerks who attained distinction worked here, and 
there are clerks of less renown, though loyal and faith- 
ful, who have served throughout all these years and 
who could tell many an interesting story of land deals 
and land frauds and history-making controversies. 

I had occasion to take a famous architect to see the 
maps of O. Henry, whose stories the architect had 
long admired, but he marveled more at the interesting 
construction of the building. He talked to the Land 
Commissioner and reminded him that some of O. 


Tue Op LAanp OFFICE 


Henry’s stories were laid in the old Land Office, and 
one in particular—Bexar Script No. 2692—mentions 
the files, the secret stairs, the clerks, the bats, and the 
murder, but the Land Commissioner, with much dis- 
gust, replied, ““That O. Henry was a great fraud, they 
wasn’t anything of the kind ever happened here.” 


The French Legation 
Te OLDEST house in Austin is the French 


Legation. When built, it was some distance 
from the settlement, but the city has now 
grown around it and the grounds are much curtailed. 
In 1840 France recognized the Republic of Texas 
and sent, as ambassador, Monsieur Saligny, a gay 
young bachelor, who later became Count Saligny. 
About 1842 Monsieur Saligny built the house on the 
hill and the house is now as it was then, except for 
minor changes. A lattice rail, reading “Legation de 
France,” was removed from in front of the dormer 
windows and a service wing added to the rear of the 
house. The locks, hinges, and doors came from France 
and the lumber came from Bastrop, where it was 
sawed by one man in a pit and another managing a 
two-handled saw. During Monsieur Saligny’s resi- 
dence, the Embassy was the scene of much hospitality 
and frequently ladies, properly chaperoned, were in- 
cluded amongst the guests. A source of much enter- 
tainment was a hand organ. 

If you enter you will find ample rooms on either 
side of the stair hall, which leads to the attic, where 
there are many pieces of furniture that belonged to 
Monsieur Saligny, and you will note the huge locks 
and strap hinges on the doors, but the furniture, seen 
in the rooms, is owned by Miss Robertson, whose 
father, in 1837, hauled much of it overland from 
Tennessee. 

An unfortunate incident occurred in Monsieur 
Saligny’s household when the Republic of Texas was 
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making efforts to secure a loan from France. An 
Austin innkeeper, named Bullock, attacked a member 
of Monsieur Saligny’s Legation and the matter was 
later aggravated by Bullock’s hogs getting into 
Saligny’s stable and eating the corn intended for the 
Legation horses. A servant killed the hogs and was 
promptly thrashed by Bullock. Not satisfied with the 
way the Texas Government chose to look into the 
matter, Monsieur Saligny threatened to make an inter- 
national affair of it. He suspended relations with the 
Texas Government and withdrew from Austin, but 
remained in Texas. The Republic protested against 
his residence within its territory and he went to New 
Orleans. As he was a brother-in-law of the French 
Minister of Finance, the loan that was being nego- 
tiated naturally received a severe shock. 


O. Henry’s Favorite Haunt 


T WAS mentioned before that O. Henry 

ney Porter) worked in the old 

where he, a clever cartoonist, frequently car- 
tooned unsuspecting clerks and visitors. He lived with 
the Harrell boys in their home behind the Governor’s 
mansion, where the Harrell boys were born—and that 
was a long time ago. One of the Harrells kept a 
cigar store and Porter kept his books, but in idle mo- 
ments he cartooned the customers and often the pro- 
prietor himself. Joe Harrell says that Porter didn’t 
“stick”’—he was nearly always out of a job, and when 
he had no place to eat and sleep he came to the Har- 
rells’, where he always had a warm welcome and no 
board bill to pay. He came often and remained long, 
and frequently, to sit in old Mrs. Harrell’s room, 
where he read or wrote, while she did her fancy work. 
Afterwards he told that those hours in her work room 
were some of the happiest of his life. For hours and 
hours he studied Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
the property of Joe, and that is the answer to the 
“Where did he get his flow of English and 


(Sid- 
land office, 


query : 
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his choice of words?” Joe says that Porter had a 
remarkable memory; he remembered incidents no one 
ever dreamed he would retain, but they came out, 
sometimes masked, later on. When Porter left Austin, 
Dave Harrell corresponded with him for a long time 
and this correspondence, with articles of all sorts and 
stacks of cartoons, was gathered in a trunk and stored 
out in Liberty Hill, a nearby village. The rats and 
moths did not respect genius, but O. Henry is never- 
theless immortal. 


The Governor Pease Home 


UST a few blocks west of the Capitol is the 

Governor Pease Home, built about 1850. It 

was built by a Mr. Shaw, a man of culture and 
refinement, for his intended bride, a charming belle 
of New Orleans, who assisted him in the planning of 
the stately home on the beautiful location he had 
selected. 

When the house was almost completed, the young 
woman jilted Shaw, which almost broke his heart, 
though he recovered sufficiently to marry a short while 
afterward. A child was born, but did not live long 
and was buried in the yard. Within the year the 
young wife also died. When Mr. Shaw left the house 
to bury his wife, he never again entered it, but re- 
turned to Galveston, his former home. He did, 
however, make several visits to Austin and prevailed 
upon Governor Pease to take the house off his hands. 

The home still remains in the family of Governor 
Pease. It is of the Greek Ionic style, similar to the 
Governor’s Mansion, and the grounds about the house 
are spacious, giving it an air of old-time seclusiveness 
and dignity. Governor Pease named the place Wood- 
lawn, but the huge surrounding tract which he owned 
is called Enfield, after his home in Connecticut. Re- 
cently it was planned to demolish the house to make 
way for a more modern one, but the love and senti- 


ment of the present owner for its associations, and 
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the rare beauty of the place, prevailed on his better 
judgment; so, fortunately, the interesting landmark 
has not gone the recent way of many of the beautiful 
old homes in Austin. For the inroads of progress and 
modern times upon the nation’s architectural wealth 
are sad indeed. 


Amelia Barr in Austin 


USTIN can boast of homes which have housed 
most illustrious people, though the houses 
could not well be called landmarks. Many 

members of President Wilson’s Cabinet and men im- 
portant in his administration were Austin men— 
amongst them House, Houston, Gregory, Burleson, 
Batts, while Mrs. Pennybacker, internationally known 
in the cause of women, is another celebrated resident 
of Austin. 

Few people here, however, know that Amelia Barr, 
the author of The Bow of Orange Ribbon, Remem- 
ber the Alamo, and other famous books, lived in 
Austin and conducted a small exclusive school at 
Third and Trinity Streets. Later she lived in the 
building behind the Capitol, which is now called “The 
Morris Mansion,” then the Morris Place, and she 
also lived at the southwest corner of East Avenue and 
7th Street. It is interesting to read in her fascinating 
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Ribbon from its back only. During all my years of 
residence in Austin I did not know much more of 
Amelia Barr, or her books, until a few days ago 
when I ran across a copy of her All the Days of My 
Life—An Autobiography, and | found it so fascinat- 
ing I desire to pass it on. Those of you who love 
Austin will see it as she found it and loved it in the 
fifties. “There are fewer open spaces, of course, there 
are many depredations and there is less water in the 
creeks which run through the town, than in her time, 
but the people must be just as friendly, there is still 
the lack of hurry, and though the town is growing, 
as most of Texas is growing, its unbounded charm of 
1856, when Amelia Barr first knew it, still remains. 
She saw, too, Austin during the Civil War. She saw 
all of the terrors by night and by day and at the close 
of the conflict in 1866, when the family was leaving 
Austin for Galveston, she wrote in her diary: “I was 
glad when we were beyond any sight or sound of 
Austin, and now I confess that I remember only the 
Austin I saw and loved in 1856. I had to call per- 
emptorily on memory to restore me my last view of 
it in 1866. The latter was but a passing condition. 
I know now that splendid natural avenue is bright 
and busy, and wonderfully built up and adorned 
with all that marks commercial prosperity. I do 














autobiography her love _ for not want to see it in its modern 
Austin, which she called “Ar- GIDGEn amb cnaietanaen an nee splendor. | prefer to keep 
cadia,”’ and the little wood , my memory of it in A.D. 
house on East Avenue, and it 1856. It was then, I think, 
is pitiful to see the house the brightest, happiest, most 
now going to pieces through romantic street in the 
neglect and the misuse of whole world.” Seventy years 
Mexican families who occupy ago! But, really, Mrs. Barr, 
the building today. it hasn’t changed so very much 
For many years I have in all that time. 
known The Bow of Orange SAMUEL E. Gipeon. 
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As to Environment 


HIS MATTER of environment has more than 
once in these papers furnished us with intro- 
ductory or transitional paragraphs and its use- 
fulness seemingly is not ended. In my_ previous 
sketch, written on board a materially real steamship 
floating for the moment in the lonian Sea with visions 
of Venice and the Adriatic ahead, the environmental 
topic did not receive merited consideration; at least 
not enough was presented to enable the gentle reader 
fully to fit himself into the ever-changing picture; 
therefore 1 shall touch upon the topic once again; 
partly for my own satisfaction, however, as the con- 
trast between the then and the present brings the pic- 
ture of the “then” more vividly to my mental eye. 
This is a “quiet” Sunday morning in Chicago, and 
through the rumbling, grinding and squeaking ac- 
companiment of the automobiles in the avenue below 
the church bells are voicing a musical invitation to 
prayer. On shipboard the pounding and throbbing 
of the engines were in evidence, but the bells, that is, 
church bells, were as conspicuous by their absence as 
It is 
an easier matter to concentrate under present con- 
ditions than under the conditions then obtaining. 


otner belles were conspicuous by their presence. 


Nothing short of an automobile collision is likely to 
draw me from my present task; but as I penned— 
my lines on shipboard, certain dis- 


We 


really pencilled 
tracting factors operated. 
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“Here is where the French were quite at home’ 


shelter by the boisterous elements and I had sought 
the quiet of the cabin; but no quiet was to be found. 
Dames were clucking in the companionways and in 
the lounges, where, too, callow young and old officials 
of the cruise and ship were cooing (they bill in the 
cruise office and behind the purser’s counter), while 
more callow, I shall not say callous, young girls, all 
legs, or all one sees of them legs, were cackling and 
sputtering, for all the world like chickens, beheaded 
or about to be beheaded for the morrow’s repast. 
There were lovely girls and charming women aboard, 
but they did not tend to distract, for their voices 
were low and well modulated and did not pierce 
through the clamor of the winds and waves and the 
clangor of the engines; nor did they emulate Vesuvius 
and Santorin which smoked incessantly and incurably. 
The chimes in the tower of the church not so far 
away from my study, with their call to prayer and 
meditation, bring up the image of the minarets in 
Mohammedan lands with the musically throated 
muezzins performing the function of the bells. In 
Constantinople shortly the belles will probably take 
over this office, for the veil is vanished, banished, and 
the women, as everywhere in the Occident, are taking 
over all possible functions, characteristics, and occupa- 
tions of men. 
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“Is the mass good? Then let’s not worry about 
the detail” 


Time and Springtime 


As the British and Continental architectural pub- 
lications, which have to date come to my desk, con- 
tain little that I did not see or in some manner experi- 
ence abroad I shall let this paper follow along the 
lines of the one preceding and shall accompany the 
words with travel sketches. My cruise took me 
beyond the confines of the Mediterranean, out again 
into the open sea, across a placid Biscayan Bay and 
into a port in France. There the advertised Mediter- 
ranean cruise ended; but I added some weeks more, 
flying over to London after a delectable eight days in 
and about Paris. In England and Scotland I rounded 
out the period of my sojourn in foreign parts. Paris 
in the burgeoning spring was more appealing than it 
ever before had been to me. Not that spring was 
peculiar to Paris, for the leafy buds of spring un- 
furled themselves in my presence and to my intense 
joy and delight from the shores of Madeira through- 
out my entire course even to the gates of Chicago— 
and the gates of spring were not closed even there. 
The budding branches of the spring, the world over, 
and the leafless branches of the fall, give not only 
views of the here and now but vistas into the beyond; 
and, with fall, visions of the past. The appeal of 
spring is in the anticipation it begets in the human 
breast; of fall, in realization; but both lead the spirit 
out into the beyond. It was the backward beyond 
which appealed insistently to me—the past with its 
potentialities unfulfilled in the present. Time and 
again in the presence and under the spell of some 
monument of inspiring beauty I found myself saying: 
The race of men which lives in daily contact with 
this must be a wonderful, a superior, race of men! 
But when I looked about on the men and their works 
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I could not see that they were so different from us 
who are remote from these spiritual symbols of the 
great past. Why must the soul become blunted to 
goodness and to beauty: It does, however, and it is 
of the order of things; for men could not live the 
normal life of the every-day were they forever in the 
ecstatic state induced in you and me when we leave 
our commonplace paths and find ourselves, for the 
time, in the presence of ineffable loveliness. Perhaps 
that’s why married life is (or is said to be) rarely 
or never on the high, sweet plane of courtship. But I 
must speak of spring only as it affects affairs on 
Foreign Shores. 
As To Paris 

I have been in Paris in the springtime before this; 
and also in the summer and in the fall. But on the 
visits preceding this the people disturbed me. This 
time I did not let the people distress me. I avoided 
the haunts of the café loungers, and the tourists bent 
on spending—spending time, money, and vitality, to 
no discernibly good purpose—and I mingled with the 
masses in the marts, in the gardens, though I avoided 
them in the galleries. ‘The war has left cruel marks on 
the faces and persons of the French, but they are ris- 
ing sublimely above it. ‘Their politicians are bunglers 
(most politicians are, everywhere), but the people are 
sweet in spirit—at least, that was my reaction in 
their presence. If only the people could make or 
dictate the course of art, the art of France would have 
a happy future. By this I mean that if the individuals 
who produce the art—and art must be an individual 
product—would reflect the spirit of the people rather 
than strain after studio technique the results would 
be more sincere, better art. 


So This is London 
“They Say” Paris for the women—London for the 
men; and I can well understand why “they say’’ it. 
There is a sense of artistry about Paris which ap- 
peals to the feminine, a sort of departure from the 
Anglo-Saxon sense of the normal; while about London 
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there is a bluntness and irregularity, a sort of freedom 
from the technical which makes the town appealing 
to the masculine mind. Artists love both places, for 
the artist mind is broadly cosmic, or should be. But 
the male artist loves London. After all these years 
of national historic grandeur and national development 
Britain is searching for an architectural expression, not 
recognizing in itself, apparently, that which is its 
very own. London is the vortex of this movement, 
though it is evident in all England. No one who 
studies the Branch banks of not too remote decades, 
the shop fronts with arches and turrets, the grouped 
windows and gables—as witnessed in the work of 
Norman Shaw, of Aston Webb, of Waterhouse, of 
Colcutt, of Sedding, of Leonard Stokes, of Bentley, 
of a host of others—can fail to discern what in them 
is essentially British. If I were an English or a 
Scottish architect I should build in this, and not seek 
in France or in Italy or in America some extraneous 
form of expression. There is a British architectural 
background which would be sufficient unto me—sufh- 
cient to express my greater thought and idealism and 
my lesser. 

One thing the British, to their own advantage, 
might learn from the countries named—that is, to go 
to the right. For in the case of occidental movement 
right is right psychologically as well as morally. I 
was asked in London what would happen in the fear- 
fully congested streets of that city were high build- 
ings with their augmented capacity permitted. My 
answer was: There is slight congestion in London; 
there is immense confusion. ‘The seeming congestion 
arises from a purely psychological state. No one 
in London or in England knows what any other 
one will do in a given situation. The vehicles, the 
soulless vehicles, know and act through force of habit; 
but reasoning man doesn’t know; hence the uncer- 
tainty and confusion on the London sidewalk, or pave- 
ment as they call it. There had been a rule that 
pedestrians meeting should keep to the right, or just 
the opposite—nobody knew. Now the rule is changed 
and pedestrians must keep to the left, or just the 
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“The spirit that was breathed into this pile is not dead” 


opposite—nobody knows; and the result in crowded 
thoroughfares is an almost inextricable confusion. 
This situation exists not only as to movement but in 
the realm of politics and economics. The inability of 
the British to deal consistently with strikes, or with 
labor and industrial conditions in general, is a part 
of it all. In spite of the homegeneity of the race 
not one Englishman knows what is in the mind of 
another Englishman or how he is going to react to 
some individual stimulus. An outsider can venture a 
guess as to how the British will react as a race, but 
the Briton can’t. What the Englishman knows, and 
what we outsiders feel, is that somehow he will 
“muddle through” to a right conclusion; and in course 
of time he does. The crowd, in other words, will 
not remain permanently in congested confusion upon 
the sidewalk but, somewhere about midnight, the 
thoroughfare will be clear! 

The tendency of the British to move in the “wrong” 
direction has one interesting corollary, viz: an ex- 
pressed tendency on the part of the women to go 
“right” on occasion. The English women, young and 
old, apparently, board and alight from moving trams, 
trains and busses in the right direction and so escape 
being hurled violently backward to the pave. This 
in England is a happy outcome of woman’s general 
tendency to go counter to law, even though it be a 
natural law. Laws are made for men, not for women 
—the female is above law—she is a law unto herself. 
If you have overheard, or have participated in, a dis- 
cussion between man and wife as to the disposition of 
certain objects which are to pass, or otherwise, 
through customs—you will have an inkling as to the 
possible feminine attitude toward law. 

London is attractive and the individual Englishman 
is lovable, and is just as much pleased with praise and 
commendation as the American is supposed to be. I 
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1 talked at a regular and at 
B. A. and about the 
only quoted remark in the official report was one in- 
dicating that “the British are more technically pro- 


ficient’ in certain matters ‘‘than we Americans are”! 


had experience of this. 
a special meeting of the R. I. 


But we all like praise and commendation and along 
that line I take this occasion to convey to my con- 
fréres of the American Institute of Architects the cor- 
dial message of good will to deliver which to the 
sister body | was charged at the dinner of the Council 
Club of the Royal Institute of British Architects at 
Burlington Hotel on the evening of 19 April, 1926, 
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with President E. Guy Dawber in the chair and I a 
humble guest. 

Space does not serve to write of the beauties of 
other places on my itinerary: Liverpool and the fresh, 
crisp cathedral which is making history; mellow Can- 
terbury, already made into history; Edinburgh and a 
sweet Scottish hospitality; ruined Melrose and Dry- 
burgh, over which an ineffable loveliness lingers; and 
Carfrae Mill Inn with its invigorating cup of tea 
served in quaint surroundings by the most charming 
of hostesses. Upon all this, and more, | may not now 
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Cooperation of Architeét and Craftsman’ 
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HE subject for discussion this evening is “The 
Coédperation of the Architect and the Crafts- 
man,” and, looking rownd at the tendencies 
of today, it would seem that at no time has this co- 
éperation been so needed by the craftsman as it is 
And if at first you should feel that I am dis- 
cussing other things in this paper and must 
brought out the wrong sermon, | must ask you to bear 


today. 
have 


with me for a little, as it is only a preliminary, the 
understanding of which would seem to be necessary, 
in order to see how important this subject is to us 
today. 

At the present time we are passing through a curious 
stage of freaks and fancies, and when I use the word 
“We,” | am speaking mainly of the craft of the painter 
and the sculptor, and it would be well to take a pre- 
liminary survey and try and see what forces are today 
influencing them—what is good in these forces and 
what would seem to be evil—l say would seem to be 
evil because one must remember that: 

“Or ever a god rides out of the Kast crying a new 
dawn creed, 

For every stone that is thrown in scorn the wounds 

of the old gods bleed. 

Kor never a creed or a faith was yet, but once was 

a heresy. 

Never a God first spake to man, but spake a_ blas- 

phemy.”’ 

Now while on the one hand we must expect change, 
change simply for the sake of change becomes rest- 
lessness, and to cut oneself clear of the past is only to 
be a plant without roots that will quickly die. 

You will, | think, agree, though this is not often 
put into words, that at no time in the history of Art 
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has the artist been more capable of realistic representa- 
tion than he is today, and for a number of years this 
has been made the chief and ambition of the 
greater number, and this is apparently due to certain 
conditions peculiar to today. 

First, that a comparatively small portion of the 
yearly output is in any way applied to its true use— 
the function of decorating. 

Secondly, to the fact, as the Prime Minister re- 
cently said, that the days of the Medici are passed— 
in other words that the patron, in the old sense of 
the word, is virtually, if not quite, extinct, and since 
we must show our work and have some way of ex- 
pressing our thoughts, the yearly exhibition has come 
into being. 


aim 


Now the exhibition, valuable as it undoubtedly is 
up to a point as a place to show our experiments and 
have a certain freedom, becomes a menace if depended 
upon too far, and this is what is happening at pres- 
ent. It tends to introduce quite arbitrary fashions, 
plants without roots. 

In the best periods, as far as one can gather, all 
men were craftsmen and had learnt their craft from 
the base upwards, generally being apprenticed in their 
very young days to masters from whom they early 
learned all the technical side of things, so that, at the 
age when we generally start, they were fully equipped 
with the knowledge of tools and materials. They also 
operated over a much wider field, and the one man 
was often painter, sculptor, and even architect. To- 
day this is a very difficult thing to achieve, and we 
should have the closest possible coéperation, to take 
in some measure the place of these conditions of train- 
ing. As it is, owing in a great part to the preponder- 
ance of the exhibition in our lives, many begin, or try 
to begin, as the artist and never get to be good crafts 
men, and many who can model or paint with a realism 
truly amazing, have little or no knowledge of the 
application of their art to the needs of decoration. 
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As an example of the unsuitability of the usual ex- 
hibition work for decorative purposes, I would quote 
the Hotel de Ville in Paris. It is possible that I 
have quoted it here before, but it is such a flagrant 
example that I will risk repeating myself. At one 
time, I went regularly to Paris to see the Salons and 
was conversant with the paintings shown each year 
and the tendencies of the painters, but it was not 
until some time after, when I was studying there, 
that I saw the Hotel de Ville with many of the paint- 
ings, that had previously been known as the pictures 
of the year at the Salon, upon its walls and ceilings. 
It was a terrible shock. Realistic oxen more than 
life size, ploughing towards you from the ceiling, ap- 
parently real people in crowds all round the walls with 
strong perspective cutting away all feeling of sup- 
port. Only two men came through with flying colors, 
Puvis de Chavannes and Henri Martin. The 
Pantheon in Paris might be taken as another example 
from which Puvis and Humbert stand out as success- 
ful, the most terrible failure being Detaille’s Cavalry 
Charge—enormous real men and horses tearing 
towards you. And many cases in both crafts might 
be added to these where realism has failed. 

And now, since realism has about reached its height, 
if indeed it has not fallen over the other side, and 
since we have found realism and realism only unsatisfy- 
ing and when used with architecture unsuitable, a re- 
action has set in and men play at being primitive and 
think as long as the thing is unlike nature, it must be 
Art—quite failing to realize that the primitives were 
being as realistic as they knew how to be and though 
their simple, almost child-like, outlook helped them to 
make decorations, we have to arrive at our results 
differently. 

People who look upon our works are people of today 
and for us to ape the child is an unpleasant affecta- 
tion. And since, in recent years, much of the carving 
has only been copying of clay and has overlooked the 
fine qualities of stone or marble, and an undigested 
admiration of anything classic has led the sculptor to 
a realism that has proved unsatisfying, men are now 
trying what they can get from the negroid races, and 
we are shown, let us say, an egg with eyebrows and 
are told it is a portrait study, and a man shouts on 
the housetops that he has carved a work entirely him- 
self and men are much impressed quite regardless of 
the fact that the result may in many cases be regarded 
either as a catastrophe or a poor joke, according to the 
mentality of the onlooker. 

In the past realists underrated the value of form 
considered in the abstract, so there is now a school 
that makes everything in circles, squares, triangles or 
other geometric forms, and the last state of that art is 
worse than the first. 

I have every sympathy with those who feel that 
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realism, as such, is played out, and that abstract form 
must receive more consideration, but I am quite cer- 
tain that the modern school is going much too far, 
and is throwing overboard a great deal that is neces- 
sary. Had there been a closer codperation between 
the architect and the craftsman, both the craft side 
and the art side would be in a much healthier state 
today, and the sculptor and the painter would have 
had their very proper desire for abstract form satisfied 
in making work suitable in scale and treatment and 
color for the building which it was to adorn. They 
would have realized that negroid art, though quite 
well in its proper place in or on a native building, is 
not suitable for our buildings here, or for our peo- 
ple, and it would have prevented them doing the quite 
needless things which they are at present doing. And 
unless the architect supplies this opportunity of col- 
laboration, I do not see what power is to bring the 
craft back to sanity. 

You see the call on our work is almost entirely an 
esthetic one; we have very few real needs to fulfil 
beyond that. In the case of other crafts, if a chair 
will not stand being sat in—well, you do not use that 
design again, but another. If an iron railing lets 
those down that lean upon it, there is trouble, and 
you use a better; but we seldom have any tests like 
these. If we spoil the proportion of a room you have 
designed or put up some figures that do not harmonize 
with your building, you probably design a building next 
time without any painting or sculpture upon it; in 
fact, I think that has often been done. Some time 
ago it seemed to me that architects were designing 
some quite dignified interiors, but designing them with 
the definite idea of excluding the art of painting. To- 
day the same thing seems to be going on with regard 
to sculpture on the outside of buildings, and this brings 
me to another point. Many of the paintings in the 
early Victorian times went in for the historic or nar- 
rative picture, and sometimes it was all history or 
narrative and not much visual beauty, with the result 
that we have recently had a school throwing all sub- 
ject overboard, trusting instead in the technical quality 
of painting to make the thing a work of interest, but 
using subjects that seldom had any appeal outside this. 
Again, surely this is going needlessly far, surely there 
is no reason why a work should be held to be any less 
good because it is able to interest a person who has 
no art training. I suggest that in these things it is 
part of our duty, if work is put up in public, to see if 
we cannot put up something that will be of interest 
to the people who have to live with it, and that it can 
be done in most cases without any detriment to the art 
practised. 

The Italian primitives used subject and story, and 
held the people of their time, yet their work is fine 
decoration, for at one time it was necessary for sculp- 
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ture to be understood by the masses, and it was never 
the worse on that account. You may say: What has 
all this to do with architecture? Well, I believe that 
these fashions run through all the arts, but at different 
speeds, and that architecture is affected like the rest, 
and whilst agreeing that in the past gold-framed pic- 
tures have been plastered all over the walls to the 
detriment of the whole effect, and sculpture equally 
vaguely on the outside of buildings, yet to do away 
with these two arts altogether is rather like the school 
of painters I have mentioned with the lack of subject 
matter that bring work to birth that lacks human 
interest. If we have failed to fulfil the esthetic needs 
in the past it is a mistake to react too far in the other 
direction. 

In architecture the entasis on a column or the bal- 
ance of a building may be very fine things, but are 
not enough to hold the attention of the unsophisti- 
cated, and I would urge that here we could help the 
architect, in fact we are necessary to him. A crafts- 
man may have ways of getting round a difficulty that 
the architect may not know, just as the architect has 
difficulties that the craftsman has not realized; one 
of his difficulties is, of course, cost, but even here the 
craftsman may be of use in suggesting the alternative 
treatment or material. The Germans often seem in 
their modern work to manage the interweaving of 
their sculpture with their architecture better than we 
do, and though one may often not like the work in 
detail, the weight and mass is constantly most suc- 
cessful. America also has done very fine work in 
applying sculpture to architecture, and there, I am 
told, the sculptor—in some cases at least—is called 
in at a much earlier stage to codperate with the archi- 
tect, and the work between the two is apparently much 
closer than is usually the case here. Of course, one 
can recall cases amongst us where this codperation 
has been almost perfect, but it is the exception rather 
than the rule. A short time back so much architec- 
tural and decorative work was simply a copy of a 
past period that many of the painters and sculptors 
preferred to look elsewhere for their livelihood rather 
than to copy merely some past man, and this too close 
copying of the styles in decoration has had the effect 
of preventing us from having a healthy style of our 
own today. We have to grow out of the past, but 
not copy it, but today things have changed—archi- 
tecture is alive and is really seeking to answer the 
needs of the time and is creating a healthy style of 
its own. We look to you to help us also to found 
a healthy school. You are a messenger to us of 
modern needs, it is for you to keep us sane, though 
modern. You supply the abstract form to which we 
must live up; this can only be done by close codpera- 
tion and by interchange of knowledge; new materials 
are coming into use which will bring fresh forms to 


birth. In art as in life, mistakes that one generation 
makes the following generation pays for—the sins of 
the father are visited upon the children—overcrowded 
decoration of yesterday results in work that tends to 
be too impersonal today. Petty prettiness in one gen- 
eration results in the cult of ugliness in the next, and 
if we let that continue too far, the following genera- 
tion will find that people say: If this is art we will 
have none of it. I believe that art in its widest sense 
is a necessary of life, and therefore I beg you to let 
us put our respective houses in order, and to remem- 
ber that our arts are not nice little detached villas 
each in its own daisy-edged garden and with no con- 
nection with anyone else. If we are to fulfil our true 
destiny we must not be separate, but each a part of 
the other, and we shall then become part of the life 
of the people instead of being looked upon as curious 
excrescences of doubtful value. 
Giipert Bayes. 


II 


As I am a carver, I can only speak from the some- 
what limited point of view of the decorative crafts- 
man who is engaged in executing architectural orna- 
ment in wood, stone and plaster. 

Without codperation, no work can be brought to a 
successful conclusion. 

What I am going to say is rather a criticism of the 
architect, but I don’t at all mean to imply that all 
architects are wanting in the virtues which I con- 
sider they should possess. 

Far from it. I believe architects today are very 
much more accessible and sympathetic to my profes- 
sion than they were in the past. I am sure I voice 
the feelings of my confréres by stating that the more 
experienced the architect is, the greater pleasure it is 
to work under him. 

Every good craftsman must feel this, because he 
must want his work to be appreciated. If the archi- 
tect can give him sage advice, and honest, thoughtful 
criticism, he will not be ungrateful. An enthusiastic 
workman is ever ready to be taught, and to gather 
new ideas. But it is most irksome to have stupid 
criticism from a novice, and suggestions for experi- 
ments which, from one’s own experience, are obviously 
futile. 

I have heard an architect disparage men who have 
been engaged in carrying out his designs, and complain 
that they have no interest in what they were doing, 
and that they were stupid and ignorant. Perhaps they 
were uninterested, and showed no enthusiasm, but he 
did not take into account that what they were doing 
was dull and monotonous. 

There is much that may be done to make men more 
interested in what they do, and the architect can help 
in this by showing that he is keenly alive as to the 
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result of their labor. A word of praise to them, or 
a few expressions from him to show that he is appre- 
ciative of good work, may create a new atmosphere, 
if he speak in a genuine, honest, straightforward way, 
without any suggestion of being patronizing. 

To make men keener about their work, it is neces- 
sary that the architect, employer, and men should get 
to know one another better—that there should never 
be the slightest suggestion that men are machines or 
“hands,” as they used sometimes to be called. It is 
important to keep a well balanced set of men together, 
so that they get to know and trust one another, as 
well as their employer—above all, that they should 
get to know the character of the work the architect 
requires to be done for him. 

I think it is most important that architects should 
continue to employ the same men to do their work— 
not to jump about from one firm to another because 
A may happen to tender a price a little lower than B, 
therefore A must be given the work to do, although 
B has often been employed before. That is not the 
way to get good work done. There is no longer the 
same amount of interest taken in work which is 
competed for and obtained by cheese-paring prices. 

It is a pleasure to the men to receive a visit from 
an architect they respect. They look forward to his 
coming, and do not treat him as an inspector, from 
whom everything has to be concealed. I remember 
one imperious architect, who had come to look at 
some work I was doing, which was difficult to pro- 
duce, and to whom I appealed for advice, saying that 
“it was not his job to say how it was to be done.” 
That attitude of mind is antagonistic to codperation. 
It damps one’s ardor, and is provocative of retaliation. 
Most of us must have experienced the pleasure it is 
to receive a kindly sympathetic letter by the morning’s 
post, and what a difference it makes to the pleasure 
of the day’s work. 

I think the English workman is a very fine type of 
man. Unfortunately, there are now too many who 
are only half educated, who wander round from work- 
shop to workshop, owing to their not having served 
an apprenticeship, but even these in time will learn a 
trade. Let us hope it is not that of begging. 

My plea is that the architect and the workman 
should become better acquainted. ‘This will never 
come about if the former shows any “side” or sug- 
gestion of superiority. I remember a friend of mine, 
now dead, telling me how, when visiting a house, 
which was being constructed for him by a builder in 
Yorkshire, they got rather hot over some difference 
of opinion about the way in which it was being built. 
My friend turned to him and said, “You builders seem 
to think you know more than we architects.” “Nay,” 
said the builder in his Yorkshire dialect, “nay, I don’t 
say that, but I think we know as much.” 
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There are so many ways in which the craftsman 
may be helpful to the architect, and in which he will 
help him, if he cares to listen to his suggestions. I 
will cite but one or two instances which come to my 
mind. 

I suppose there is no part of an architect’s art about 
which he is more sensitive to criticism than the section 
of his mouldings. Yet there are many instances when 
the carver can help him very materially, particularly 
with regard to the mouldings which have to be carved, 
because the mere fact of carving them takes away 
from their bulk, and consequently they require to be 
differently designed. Again, there are many instances 
in which the architect may not fully understand the 
quality of the stone or marble that he has selected, and 
his mouldings may not be adaptable to the texture of 
the material. The selection of stones and woods, and 
the suitability of the design to the material, may well 
be subject for mutual consideration. In plaster-work, 
for instance, considerable knowledge is often required 
to determine how a decorative ceiling should be made. 
How much of it shall be solid plastering, how much 
should be fibrous plastering, whether the ornament 
should be applied or “bedded” or whether parts should 
be “run.” 

I should like to see architects in the workshops 
much more often than they are, and not only the archi- 
tect, but the layman as well. I believe that if the 
public could see and know how good cabinet work 
was made, they would not always be on the lookout 
to buy the so-called cheapest goods. They would 
soon know that there is a limit to cheapness, when it 
cuts out honest labor. 

I believe most craftsmen take the utmost pains to 
produce the very best results they can from the de- 
signs supplied by architects. Occasionally, the taste 
of the architect may be so much in direct opposition 
to that of the craftsman as to make the execution of 
the work tedious, but even then, although he may not 
be helpful in adding interest to the design, he will 
have the work carefully carried out. 

It is only when one knows the architect personally, 
and feels that one is being trusted, that the architect 
can get the best work out of a craftsman. Shyness, 
fear of giving offense, or the dread of being thought 
presumptuous may keep back suggestions which might 
be of great use; for it sometimes happens that a sug- 
gestion proffered, though not accepted, may be the 
father of a new idea in the designer’s mind. 

As to the making of designs for modelling or carv- 
ing, it is a mistake for architects to design everything. 
To put it quite plainly, no designer can ever know 
what he ought to expect from a craftsman in any ma- 
terial, if he has not worked in that material himself. 
Most designs for carving are far too intricate and 
crowded, because they are drawn on paper and no 
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allowance has been made for the effect of the work 
when in relief. 

The ideal position for the architect to take is to 
design his building, to suggest the main lines of the 
enrichments, and to leave the detailing of the em- 
bellishments to the man who has to carry them out. 
If he says the man is not capable of doing so, it is evi- 
dent he has gone to the wrong craftsman. When 
elaborated drawings are put before a carver, and he 
is told to go his own way and ignore them, but to keep 
to the character of the design supplied, it is obvious he 
cannot do so. When once a piece of carving has been 
photographically presented, how can the craftsman 
forget or ignore it, and then go his own way, but still 
keep to the type of the ornament submitted to him? 

For my own part, I should like to have more con- 
stant visits from architects, to watch the progress of 
the work being executed for them on buildings, and 
in the workshops, provided they come with the intent 
to be helpful, to assist in making the work more beau- 
tiful, and the men more enthusiastic. They will find 
that their advances are reciprocated, and a sense of 
unity of purpose will be created, which will go far 
towards united codperation. Most of our deficiences 
arise from the craftsman not being enough of an archi- 
tect, or the architect enough of a craftsman. 

Before I finish, allow me to plead for craftsmen, 
that their work receive better recognition. 

It is of but small interest to be told the name of 
the unveiler of a memorial, or the opener of the door 
with a golden key. What should be announced are 
the names of those who have assisted by their art in 
producing a beautiful creation. 

The purely commercial man or firm as a rule has 
much more prominence given to his name and goods 
than the men who, by their codperation in the arts, 
have produced a beautiful building. 

LAURENCE TURNER. 


Discussion 
[The President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.8.A., in the 
Chair] 


Mr. Irvine K. Ponp (Past President of the American 
Institute of Architects), in proposing the vote of thanks, 
said: I have for many years regularly read the papers 
which have been presented before this Institute, and 
the discussions which have followed them; and it has 
seemed to me that we on our side of the water never 
can quite reach your craftsmanship. The architect should 
be grounded not only in the work of the carver and the 
sculptor and the painter; he has to go far afield and 
know something of the flow of forces through the steel, 
through the reinforced concrete; he has to know some- 
thing of the feel of the metal in his hands before he 
designs the iron door. Unless he knows the feel of the 


metal as the craftsman does, he will not produce a worthy 
work of art. 


Mr. Oswatp P. Mine [F.], in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said: I think the architect more than ever 
realizes his debt to the craftsman. Indeed the architect 
really does nothing but conceive his work, and it is only 
through the craftsmen, whether they be humble crafts- 
men, such as bricklayers and plasterers and so on, or the 
greater craftsmen, carvers and sculptors, that he is able 
to get any work done at all. In that relation the archi- 
tect is really only there for his conception of the thing. 

We have had two most interesting papers. Mr. Bayes 
said that we are more restrained in the use of sculp- 
ture and painting than we might be. I think we look 
at them more as part of the whole building than we 
used to. The habit was, formerly, for a building 
to be designed, and then pictures in frames were hung 
on the walls and sculpture was brought in to decorate 
it. Now, the architect conceives the building more or 
less as a whole, with the painting and the sculpture as 
part of the scheme. He should therefore get into co- 
6peration with the painter, the sculptor and the carver 
at an earlier stage. It is only by codperation between 
them all that a building can be a success and the con- 
ception of the architect can be carried out. 

Tue Presip—ent: We have a very well-known de- 
signer and craftsman present tonight, Mr. Voysey, and 
I am sure we should like to hear what he can say to us. 

Mr. C. F. A. Voysry: I congratulate the Institute 
on having chosen two readers of papers who are so 
eminently fitted for the work by their intimate associa- 
tion with architects and with craftsmen, having employed 
many craftsmen and knowing all the eminent architects 
of today; and also that they are artists to boot. You 
could not have had a more perfect combination of quali- 
fications. 

One thing which Mr. Turner said rather hurt me: 
that a man could not design for any craft unless he had 
worked in it. I have not a good memory, but the impres- 
sion I got from the remark was somewhat to that effect. 
I feel, not being a carver, that it is a dreadful bar to 
me as an architect if not allowed to design carving. I 
want to say that personally I am deeply indebted to the 
craftsman; I believe I have learned more about building 
and how to be an architect from the craftsman than I 
have from your schools or from any educational body. 
It is the craftsman who has helped me in my work all 
through my life. I want to tell you of an instance in 
which an architect designed some carving for his building, 
and he made a full-sized detailed drawing of it, giving 
sections, the carving being such as he wanted in his 
scheme. He went to a very eminent R. A., a man who is 
recognized as a brilliant artist. The architect said to 
him, “I have made a model of what I want, but I would 
rather leave it to you; I have absolute confidence in you; 
you are recognized as a man of capacity, and I want you 
to do it; never mind what I suggest.” The carving was 
done, the architect was satisfied and the carver was 
satisfied. But the architect had made a slave of him; 
he should not have done it. He was not dissatisfied with 
the work: he was pleased with it when it was done; it 
was what the architect wanted. In another case the 
architect left it to the eminent R. A., and instead of an 
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angel with floating feet, a spiritual sort of creature, he 
gave him a board-school child who was tripping along 
the pavement, and that hurt the architect very much. 
How will you reconcile those two positions? You can- 
not expect really good art from any man unless you give 
him liberty. We cannot be saints unless we have had 
the liberty to be sinners. In one case the architect got 
what he wanted by telling the man what he wished him 
to do; in the other case he got what he did not want by 
leaving him to do what he liked. It is a very subtle 
question. But what we need for progress at all is free- 
dom; we must leave people free. I should like to know 
how far the architect is justified in controlling his carver. 

Mr. H. B. Creswett [F]: Mr. Bayes and Mr. 
Turner are very welcome here tonight. My own strong 
feeling is that we should see craftsmen here a great deal 
more often than we do. 

A year or two ago, I happened to write a letter to our 
Journal suggesting that we should identify ourselves 
more directly with the individual craftsmen and I sug- 
gested that a register of craftsmen should be kept in the 
Library of the Institute, with a portfolio illustrating 
their characteristic work, so that we could go to the 
source and find what we wanted. That was taken up 
by the Art Committee, and it found it good, and sent it 
up as a recommendation to the Council. The Council 
approved of it, and returned it to the Art Committee 
for it to formulate a practical means of bringing it into 
effect, which they did. It was then sent up to the Coun- 
cil, and the Council voted, six one way and half a dozen 
the other; and the President of the time gave the cast- 
ing vote against it. I think he was right, in principle, 
in putting his veto to it, because it was an innovation, and 
I have no regret on that score. It was a satisfaction to 
me to know that the body of the Institute seconded the 
idea so thoroughly. Since then, the Institute has set up 
a Committee with the’ special duty of safeguarding the 
interests of the individual craftsman, and when I say we 


welcome craftsmen here, it is not merely an expression of. 


sentiment, but a statement of fact. 

We have greatly neglected the craftsman in the past. 
In this room, for thirty years, we have been talking 
about the craftsman; the one thing we have not done 
for him is to employ him. We are not employing crafts- 
men, we are employing commercial exploiters of crafts- 
men, which is a different thing. The commercial ex- 
ploiter gets our order. The next step is that a sketch 
is made by a second party, then somebody makes a 
diagram, and somebody else makes a cartoon, and some- 
body makes a tracing, and the work is given out among 
carvers and other craftsmen, of various degrees of 
ability and at various salaries. Even if we allow 
ourselves to be stultified into the idea that the result 
is a work of art, we know it really is not. 

Mr. Recinatp HAttwarp: I should like, as a crafts- 
man of many years’ standing, to say how much I ap- 
preciate the papers which have been read by men who 
are engaged in the work they spoke about. I sympathize 
largely with what has been said. But in both cases it 
seemed a little out of date. That sort of thing has been 
said during thirty years of my life. I wish to recip- 
rocate the spirit of Mr. Creswell’s remarks on the in- 


jury suffered by art through the invasion of commercial 
interests of certain people in this country. Still, Mr. 
Creswell’s view of craftsmen is not one we can altogether 
adopt; we must not consider ourselves perfect and archi- 
tects imperfect. We want to get beyond the stage: archi- 
tects versus craftsmen. I could rattle off formulas that 
are applied to architects and craftsmen today, but they 
do not bring us any nearer to the living force of both 
occupations. I feel that the continual use of that word 
“craftsman” after thirty years has become tiresome. 
Let us substitute the word “artist.” As it stands, the 
craftsman is always spoken of as in a different attitude 
from that of the architect; but in my experience I have 
not found that the working of the artist and the architect 
did anything else than unite them together. There has 
been a common feeling in the work. As one who has 
not always been approved of by architects for many years, 
I can say that my happiest work was and is still done 
with them. Where the architect has been an artist, 
though there have been differences of opinion, there have 
been mutual consideration and help, without which the 
assistance which the architect can give me and I can give 
to the architect would never arise. It is time we got 
down to that ground. Both of us lack certain things, and 
those things being added will do what no amount of con- 
versation as to what craftsmanship is can do; for at the 
back of it all is human life. 

Mr. GrorcGE SHERINGHAM: I was unprepared to 
say anything before such a distinguished company, but 
as no one has spoken of the painter, I think he deserves 
mention because of the mistreatment he too often has 
received in recent years from the architect, for he designs 
his building in such a way that it is impossible for the 
painter to enter into the decoration of it. For instance, 
how few buildings have been recently built in which the 
decorator has worked with the architect. I myself have 
been decorating buildings of various sorts for many years, 
but I have never once collaborated with the architect. I 
do not know what conclusion one must draw from that! 
There is a growing school of young painters, and if 
architects would give them a chance I think something 
fine would come of it. 

Tue Presipent: We have, I understand, twelve or 
fifteen leading foremen of our great London builders, and 
it would be interesting for us to hear their candid views 
as to what they think of architects and craftsmen. 

Mr. L. T. Buckiey: As a foreman, I would like to 
say that often we see things which come to us in sections 
and drawings which it is practically impossible to carry 
out. We often point it out to the architect, and he says, 
“Haven’t you common sense enough to design it your- 
self?” That has often been my experience of what has 
happened in a large building. 

Mr. W. H. Anseiu [F.]: We have had the thought- 
ful papers of Mr. Bayes and Mr. Turner pointing out 
to architects the way they should go. Whether they have 
gone in the past directly as one would wish is another 
matter. But there is one thing that has not been men- 
tioned which will have a potent influence in the future 
on the codperation of architects and craftsmen, and that 
is the present system of architectural education. Up to 
the end of the last century the pupilage system was uni- 
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versal. The general trend of architectural development 
was very varied. One man went to the Cotswolds for 
his vernacular,. and a very fine English thing he made of 
it; another was bemused with the gables of Bruges, while 
others brought the towers of Toledo to London. Then 
there arose a prophet in the land who said “All this leads 
nowhere; what we want is some agreement which will 
result in a body of architects working more or less on 
the same lines.” He advocated that a number of archi- 
tects should get together, agree on a kind of building, and 
work at it in the hope that something would come of 
it. Without such an agreement the thing has actually 
happened; those who matter in the future are being 
trained in the architectural schools. Instead of 60 or 70 
offices, each with a pupil and a different point of view, 
there are 60 pupils in the schools; what one learns they 
all learn, so that in future there must be a similarity of 
thought in design. Will it not be a great thing for the 
future if the present school of young architects can be 
brought into contact with craftsmen in a way that, I 
fear, they are not being brought at present? I believe 
that many of our younger architects are missing some 
of the great pleasure that we used to take in works of 
fine craftsmanship. We have a public which is interested 
in “handwork,” as they call it, and that very liking for 
the work which is done by hand is older than any archi- 
tectural fashions; it is something very deep in human 
nature. We have heard in this room that the craftsmen 
on a certain building asked for permission to take their 
wives and friends on a Saturday afternoon so that they 
might see the work. I think that is very clear evidence 
that the craftsman can be interested in his work. It is 
very important that in the curriculum of the schools there 
should be included some training in craftsmanship. In 
the old days we were told it was good for the architect 
to spend some time in the shops, and I think any man 
who did that benefited by it. I remember working, with 
others, in the old School of Arts and Crafts, in Regent 
Street, on beating lead, casting lead, and working in other 
ways. There were many men in that class who are well- 
known to you, and I am certain their work as architects 
since has benefited by the craftsmanship which they 
themselves learnt in that cellar in Regent Street. There- 
fore I advocate that in teaching our younger architects 
we try to bring them into direct contact with craftsman- 
ship where possible, and induce them to practice some 
craft. They may not be able to devote sufficient time to 
it to become very proficient, but they will be better men 
if they can use their hands, and I think it will make them 
better architects. 

Mr. Darcy Brappett [F.]: There is a difference of 
opinion about what is wrong with the crafts. Every- 
body seems pessimistic; Mr. Bayes because he sees rest- 
lessness creeping into work today, and Mr. Turner is 
pessimistic because he does not like architects dictating 
too much. Mr. Ansell wants architects to learn the ele- 
ments of craftsmanship. But I think it would be easier 
for the craftsman to learn the elements of architecture. 
I would say there are very few eminent sculptors today 
who know anything about architecture, but there are 
numbers of craftsmen who know something about it. 
Painters, especially if they want to be decorative painters, 


ought to know something about architecture, about spaces, 
and why architects want spaces. I think the training of a 
sculptor does not embrace a knowledge of architecture. 
Why not? It is easier to train a young man in the 
elements of architecture than it is to train an architect 
in sculpture. The young fresco painter has time to learn 
something about architecture; it need not be a great deal, 
but he should know something about it. A week ago 
a young sculptor said to me, “I know nothing about archi- 
tecture,” but I think that should not be the case with any 
young sculptor or painter. 

Mr. Maurice E. Wess [F.] (Chairman of the Board 
of Architectural Education): In connection with Mr. 
Ansell’s remarks I would point out that The Board of 
Architectural Education, which controls, to some extent, 
the young architect’s education, insists that one year out 
of five shall be spent on practical work. ‘That work can 
take place in builder’s yards, or in architects’ offices, or 
on buildings. 

With the last speaker I entirely agree. It would be 
a good thing from the point of view of craftsmanship if 
sculptors and painters spent a little time in architects’ 
offices and schools. At present we are working in dif- 
ferent directions, and I think architects alone are trying 
to interest their students in other branches of art. 

Mr. H. M. Frercuer [F.]: In reference to what 
Mr. Maurice Webb and Mr. Braddell said, I would like 
to call your attention to the work which is being done at 
South Kensington by Professor Worthington. Anyone 
who goes round the classes which Mr. Worthington is 
holding there and sees the work in architecture which he 
is getting out of young painters and sculptors will be 
astounded at the freshness and the wealth of the ideas. 
He does not profess to teach them architecture, but to 
show them what architecture is about, and he is very 
successful. 

I was very much interested in the little story which 
Mr. Voysey told us about freedom and slavery, and it set 
me thinking about his remark that you cannot be a saint 
until you have had an opportunity of sinning; so also 
you cannot be free until you have had the opportunity 
of being bound. ‘The trouble with his Academician 
sculptor was that he left him to his own devices, he did 
not bind him in any way. The common experience of 
architects is that a job in which they are left to do 
exactly as they like is uninteresting. But when you have 
conditions laid down which you have to fight against, you 
put your best wits into it, and it becomes interesting, and 
you probably do your best work on it. In the same way, 
the architect who goes to a craftsman should lay down 
certain conditions which he is to apply, and leave him 
freedom of action within those conditions. 

Tue Preswent: I think we have had an enlighten- 
ing and interesting discussion. I do not altogether agree 
with what Mr. Creswell said. It was my good fortune, 
many years ago, to have to spend five years of my life in 
actual daily touch with craftsmen of all sorts, and ever 
since that time I have to do with them. There may 
be, perhaps, one intermediary, but beyond that, I am 
pleased to say I do not think I have ever had to do with 
other people before getting in touch with the craftsman. 
I think Mr. Creswell has taken a pessimistic view. 
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I agree with everything Mr. Ansell said. I think the 
young men of today, unless they are constantly on build- 
ings and see the work being carried out by the different 
workers and craftsmen, miss one of the great enjoyments 
of being an architect. There is nothing more enjoyable 
than walking round and talking with the workmen, con- 
sulting with them and asking them questions, as I always 
do. And every day of my life I am learning something 
from them. 

Mr. Bayes, in the course of his reply, said: You 
have been extremely kind in the way you have received 
my paper. The proposer might, I think, have told us 
something about American codperation and reinforced 
concrete, about which Americans know so much. 

I think Mr. Voysey’s question is a very easy one to 
answer. The bulk of us are suffering from too much ego 
at present, and that is one reason I feel that working with 
architects is so valuable, because we should then find we 
are only a small note in the big harmony, and we should 
learn modesty. Probably the noted R.A. spoken of was 
having too much exhibition work, and probably if he had 
realized he was only a small note, he would have been 
able to subdue himself, and would have been a better man. 

I agree with Mr. Braddell that the painter and the 
sculptor should learn architecture. It is the whole 


Obituary 


Howard Van Doren Shaw 
Elected to the Institute in 1906 
To Fellowship in 1907 
Gold Medallist, 1927 
Died at Baltimore, Maryland, 7 May, 1926 


When such a man as Howard Shaw is taken from the 
life of his community the sense of loss is almost stupefy- 
ing. On landing in Quebec the morning of 9 May I 
purchased a Montreal paper and from it learned that the 
American Institute of Architects had awarded to him the 
Gold Medal for Architecture, the highest honor it can confer. 
Nothing in years had given me greater pleasure than this 
tribute to my friend and to our city and my first thought 
on arriving home was to call up Howard and congratulate 
him and then I learned that he had been called to his great 
reward upon his birthday, 7 May. The shock was so great 
that I do not yet realize it. In 1892 he and I began work- 
ing at adjoining tables in Jenney & Mundie’s office in 
Chicago and from those early days Howard Shaw was a 
marked man among a group, all of whom have attained 
some distinction. From his mother, a painter of charm, he 
inherited a rare love of line and color and almost perfect 
taste. Later, when he began to practice for himself, these 
inherited qualities gave his work an individuality and 
charm which soon brought him many clients. I call Howard 
Shaw an architect of real original genius because he studied 
and appreciated the architecture of the past but never 
copied anything directly, rather absorbing the principles of 
beauty, adapting them to our day and needs. His houses 
have been called “English” by many critics. In a sense 
they are, but only in the sense that our nation is funda- 
mentally English in its early tradition. Another quality 


trouble at the present time that the stuff which is being 
done and claimed as great work has nothing to do with 
architecture and will not go with it. The best periods 
were those in which sculpture and paintings were intimate 
in the work. But the question tonight was not how the 
sculptor and the painter can be improved, but how we 
should codperate. If we had more knowledge, I know 
we should coéperate more easily. It is not for me to find 
fault with my own craft. 

Mr. Turner, in reply: I am concerned that my 
friend Voysey should have felt in the least hurt by what 
I said. When I stated that no architect should design in 
any material which he had not been brought up in, I 
meant that he must not make a photographic representa- 
tion of it. If he does he is not likely to get the crafts- 
man’s representation as it ought to have been had he de- 
tailed it with his knowledge of the material. 

With regard to what was said about architects versus 
craftsmen, there is nothing in my paper nor any thought 
of antagonism in my mind. I want the reverse. I want 
the architect to know the craftsman individually; it is that 
personal touch which I value more than anything else in 
this world. If you get to know a man, his ways and his 
capabilities you are almost always quite certain to get 
good work. 


which gives his houses special charm is a certain whimsi- 
cality of ornament. Few men that I have met had such a 
keen and subtle sense of humor as Howard Shaw. Of 
those whom I have had the privilege to know intimately I 
think he and Henry Adams were most alike in this respect 
and both had a dry and whimsical way of expressing them- 
selves which made their conversation a constant delight. 
The awarding by the Institute of its prized Gold Medal 
places the fraternal stamp on Howard Shaw’s professional 
standing. It is a joy to all his friends to know that he 
received the news of this award before he left us and that 
he expressed himself as greatly pleased. 

While the loss to the profession of architecture is great 
we, in Chicago, think more of the loss to our city. Howard 
Shaw was the first native-born Chicagoan I ever met and 
he was proud of it and all his life devoted his best efforts 
to serving Chicago, to help make her great and beautiful 
among cities. He was called upon at all times by the City 
Plan Commission, the University of Chicago, and the Art 
Institute for his council and advice and he gave himself 
without stint. For the moment I cannot see the Art Insti- 
tute carrying on without his help. Of Howard Shaw the 
architect and Howard Shaw the unselfish citizen it is easy 
to write but of Howard Shaw the man—that is difficult. 
In all the relationships of life in his home, his clubs and 
among his close friends he had the rare faculty of making 
himself such an intimate and essential part of their lives 
that his friendship was something too valued, too sacred to 
be spoken about. Howard Shaw has been taken from us 
just when he had reached the height of expression in his 
art but he has left behind an inspiration which will go on 
and, because of his personal charm, I see such a tradition 
growing up around him and his work as has grown up 
around Leonardo da Vinci, and which will carry his influence 
on through years to come.—ALFRED GRANGER. 
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Paris Letter 


PECULIAR accident has just removed, in 
A large measure, one of the most interesting 
architectural monuments of the southwestern 
region of France. The celebrated clock-tower of the 
Eglise de la Dalbade in Toulouse crashed to earth 
in the very early morning of 11 April, after a stormy 
night during which a violent and unrelenting gale had 
wracked the ancient structure. The architect en- 
trusted with the preservation of our historic monu- 
ments had already commented upon certain indica- 
tions of dangerous dilapidation in the church, but no 
restorative measures could have been undertaken with- 
out securing a goodly sum of money which it was im- 
possible to put at his disposal. The tragedy attains 
even more acute significance in the public eye in that 
the tower—in falling—crushed two houses built 
against the church, killing three of their sleeping 
occupants and injuring nearly a dozen more. 
The church dates from the twelfth century. The 
tower itself was erected in the sixteenth century from 
the designs of Nicolas Bachelier. The spire fell in 


1792, and was reconstructed in the nineteenth century. 
The disaster had its effect upon the church proper, 
for the central vault was pierced by falling masonry, 
and the eighteenth-century pulpit and a great many 
pictures were destroyed. 
Conferences with a view to ascertain the possibility 
of rebuilding the tower, while better times prevail in 


France, are already under way, and the affirmative 
seems to have it. The disappearance of the tower has 
changed the traditional aspect of the city of Toulouse, 
whose skyline its slender shaft had so long graced. 

While some of our architectural treasures are thus 
one by one vanishing, so rich and abounding is France 
that others are still being unearthed. A group of 
frescoes, very probably dating from the early years of 
the fifteenth century, has just been rediscovered at 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon. The frescoes were found 
within a chapel attached to the ancient palace of one 
of the Papal legates in 1409. In the vicissitudes of 
its existence since the passing of Avignon’s glory, the 
building has been finally transformed into a haymow, 
and its present proprietor, wearied of the flood of 
curious visitors, has now closed his door against their 
importunities. Some little money will be needed to 
search out all the fresco work in the chapel and pre- 
serve it. Alas, this is perhaps to be just one more of 
that succession of tasks put in hand too late, if 
indeed there will be anything remaining by that time 
upon the walls! 

Every traveller has evinced a feeling of regret when 
he visits these exquisite monuments, which are quite 
bare of furniture and other fitments, the absence of 


which makes it difficult for the observer to reconstruct 
in his mind the life of their inhabitants. Le Journal 
des Débats announces that an interesting project will 
shortly be undertaken at the Chateau de Blois. The 
apartments in the Francois I Wing, as well as the hall 
where Henri II twice reunited the Etats Generaux, 
are to be completely furnished and exhibited for an 
indefinite period. Very beautiful Renaissance furniture 
will be lent for the purpose by the great Parisian 
antiquaries. A splendid collection of portraits will be 
equally divided up among the various rooms. The 
State itself will participate in the work in a most 
important way, for it is to permit the group called 
Tenture d’Artemise to be borrowed from the Mobil- 
ier National. This royal tapestry was created for 
Catherine de Medicis, and it is considered the very 
finest group of French tapestry of the Renaissance in 
the possession of France. 


§ 


As is always the case in Paris, interesting expositions 
tread one upon the others’ heels. At the moment the 
Salon is receiving numerous visitors. Under this 
egis are reunited the Société des Artistes Frangaises and 
the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, which have been 
long separated. From the architect’s point of view, 
this schism had but little importance, for the Salon des 
Artistes Frangaises, heir of the traditional Salon, has 
always assiduously gathered together works represent- 
ing all the tendencies of art, with a benevolent eclecti- 
cism. Among the sculptors and painters, the situation 
is different, and is complicated by personal questions 
and material necessities, arising from the considerable 
number of artists who desire to make a name in Paris. 

The architects may scarcely be said to exhibit in 
the hope of attracting clients. Similarly, the fame of 
our confréres hardly gets beyond the limits of our pro- 
fessional societies, and the greatest pleasure to be de- 
rived by the exhibitors is to receive the congratulations 
of a few comrades. And everyone is conscious of this 
disinterested spirit. 

The excellent study of a Chateau by Formigé is 
noteworthy. The extremely painstaking designs of 
Mons. Devienne for the entrance to a necropolis have 
been awarded the prix Duc, bestowed by the Institute. 
This prize is destined to foster a taste for classical 
studies in the sense of conscientiousness of design and 
purity of forms. 

As is habitual, one can find at the Salon several fine 
compositions which have already figured in the grand 
competitions of the Ecole des Beaux Arts and of the 
Institute, whose authors have put them in hand and 
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finished for exhibition purposes. One might also cite 
a project for a Colonial Office by Mons. Brisac and 
a Botanical Institute by Mons. L’Abbée. Then, too, 
one is sure to encounter the customary series of sketches 
of travel and watercolors, which offer a happy con- 
trast to the austerity of the technical designs. 

Finally, the organizers of the Salon have reserved 
a place for the works of Leon Chifflot, whose death 
has been recently chronicled, and we may admire for 
the last time the collection of the creations of this 
artist, who numbered many American architects among 
his acquaintanceship or coterie of students. 

Leaving the Salon, and sighting the automobiles 
ranged the entire length of the Palace, and those which 
ceaselessly flow the length of the Champs Elysées, we 
are inevitably drawn into comparing the present ap- 
pearance (assuming one is old enough to do so) with 
that of these famous places while the Salon was held 
in the Palais de l’Industrie, before commerce had 
invaded the splendid avenue which leads to the Arc 
de Triomphe. It is all a question of zoning, and one 
which justifies the opinion of the partisans of this 
sort of regulation. 

But, outside the question of appearances, what is 
curious to note is the concentration of human beings, 
although the latest census has just revealed a slight 
decrease (20,000 inhabitants at least) in the popula- 
tion of Paris. Several newspapers have viewed this 
diminution of congestion in the light of a sad event. 
I think, on the other hand, that it is ample cause for 
congratulation, for every thing which will serve to 
decentralize the population of the metropolis will be 
favorable to both social and moral hygiene. If Paris 
has less population it is because the neighboring sub- 
urban communities have increased in a like proportion. 
Unfortunately (this is my own sentiment), this les- 
sening of the population is more apparent than real. 
French censuses, in accordance with the law, are 
based upon a count of the number of people sleeping 
in the buildings of the city on the day selected for 
the census. But, during the past decade, a quantity 
of multi-family houses have been converted into busi- 
ness quarters. It thus happens that the number of 
inhabitants is actually less at night, but I am con- 
vinced that it is enormously augmented during the day- 
light hours, and no statistics covering this contingency 
have ever been assembled. 

There should be instituted a campaign to set in mo- 
tion the dispersion of business and commercial houses, 
despite the apparent advantages which seem to be de- 
rived from the concentration of a profession or trade 
in any given quarter. In reality, an objective study 
should be undertaken to discover whether this segrega- 
tion of trades and professions is actually of benefit to 
the consumer. The centralization of commerce and 
trade seems more than ever to me the greatest cause 
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of the present congestion of traffic. In Paris conges- 
tion in the central portions of the city is largely due to 
the great department stores, which are steadily increas- 
ing in this locality. 

In the morning congestion is extreme in the region 
surrounding the markets; this is a specialized type of 
commercial traffic. But the pressure spreads much far- 
ther than the markets. The municipal administration 
is gravely concerned over the situation, and the pro- 
jects for enlarging the markets are being examined 
anew. The markets were constructed by Baltard, who 
was one of the first to study, with an architect’s feel- 
ing, the problems of iron buildings. 

Most of the city planners hail as a progressive step 
the proposed transfer of the central markets, and their 
division into four centres which will be situated outside 
of Paris. It is in fact an abnormal state of affairs 
which requires that all the commodities necessary for 
the nourishment and sustenance of Paris should come 
from outside its limits to be accumulated in the heart 
of the city, only to be redistributed, not alone through- 
out the entire metropolis, but outside as well. In fact, 
in the villages situated ten or even twenty kilometres 
from Paris, it is very difficult to obtain vegetables or 
eggs from the farmers. One can only find these com- 
modities in the shops, which have sent to the central 
markets of Paris to purchase them! Therefore it has 
been proposed to demolish the markets to make way 
for a general railway station, or a magnificent garden, 
or even a permanent exposition of mercantile prod- 
ucts, as an annex of the Chamber of Commerce. It 
must also be recollected that great interests are con- 
cerned in the maintenance of the present state of af- 
fairs, and these interests, in this world, have often 
need for better reasons. What is so wistfully comic 
about the whole affair is that one of their arguments 
is that the works of Baltard should not be harmed! 
In reality, even though the size of the conception is 
remarkable, the result of the hybrid construction, in 
iron and in brass, is not very characteristic. 

Certainly the architects should be happy if one or 
two of these pavillions of Baltard might be preserved, 
as mementoes, as retail markets for the quarter, but 
it is much more to be hoped that we may see trees 
forming the first plan upon the south facade of the 
Eglise St. Eustache, and see disappear, not only the 
greater part of the markets, but all the surrounding 
buildings used for the most parts as warehouses for 
perishables, for which they were never constructed 
and which are a cause of unhealthiness for the most 
central part of Paris. This area could be used to much 
greater advantage. One can therefore truthfully say 
that the zxsthetic future of Paris is closely identified 
with this question of the Central Markets. 


G. F. Sesrive. 
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Played on a Penny Whistle 


Helen of Troy is being rediscovered. It does not 
often happen that girls have recurring times of popu- 
larity, but once in a while they get so thoroughly 
talked about that before their story becomes quite for- 
gotten someone brings it up again and they become 
enormously popular once more. Francesca, poor child, 
was one of these. So was Cleopatra and Marguerite 
of Valois, although no one ever thought of saying 
“poor child” about Margot. Also there was that 
daughter of the Borgias. These young women were 
all perhaps a little mischievous and possibly that is 
one reason why they got talked about. It seems to 
work out that way today and other evidences of it are 
to be found in the classics. Thucydides tells us that 
Pericles had views. He Pericles, had occasion to 
deliver a very sensible funeral oration after some 
catastrophe of the Peloponnesian war and had a great 
deal to say about the fallen heroes, their fathers, 
brothers and sons. Quite at the end he happened to 
think about the wives and sweethearts and, calling 
brief attention to their probable grief, recommended 
that they make very little of it publicly and in any case 
to do nothing to get themselves observed or talked 
about by men. Apparently the thought was abroad 
even in that high Athenian day that this was a splen- 
did idea. 

Now, as to Helen of Troy. She must have been 
very good looking indeed, but that fortunately is not 
dreadfully uncommon. Quantities of exceedingly 
pretty girls avoid this kind of publicity. There must 
have been something else about her; and if we stop to 
think about it the mischief that she got into wasn’t so 
especially original either. Nevertheless she is being 
put before us now in a series of stories and books and 
in that somewhat new manner of presentation which 
Shaw chose for Saint Joan. In these stories she, 
Helen, and those around her are made to talk easily 
and casually, using words and phrases that we use 
today and not in those sounding hexameters with which 
all architects are familiar. 

Now, of course, Helen did not actually use our col- 
loquialisms. Neither did Saint Joan, but it is a fair 
question whether we can really get a picture of either 
of these young ladies if they are made to converse in 
the way that they always have been made to do. Shaw 
calls attention to the fact that Shakespearean English 
is usually accepted as correct enough and even pre- 
ferred for his Saint Joan, or else French such as 
Moliére or Racine used in their plays. We have a 
way of accepting any stilted manner of talk as quite 
probable when applied to a remote time or generation 
but, after all, Joan talked French and made her 
phrases a good two hundred years before Moliére or 
Shakespeare; and all kinds of changes in diction had 


time to take place during those two centuries. Shaw 
is right. Why pick out a manufactured way of speak- 
ing which is no nearer right than our own when we 
are trying to get an impression of what Julius Cesar 
said to young Cleopatra. Helen did lots of things 
that we do not do and some things that we do do, but 
nothing in the world leads us to suspect that her emo- 
tions were stirred differently from our own. She 
would probably have become indignant over trifles just 
as we see people other than ourselves do today. 

Someone may say, “Why bother about these historic 
girls at all? We have girls of our own, and aren’t 
they puzzling enough without dragging in these others 
who proved disturbing to men so many hundreds of 
years ago?” But the fact is that old stories and old 
jokes are used over and over again. The basic joke 
of today was told in the gay nineties and no matter 
how differently we dress it up it remains funda- 
mentally the same. On the other hand, tell it as it 
was told in that exciting decade and it will hardly be 
understood; and so it is with that Helen who is best 
known because of her storied residence near Gallopoli, 
although some say that she was never there. It is a 
very curious thing, too. She didn’t say very much. 
Through all the books of the Iliad, Helen makes no 
long disquisition. You will remember the fact that 
Galsworthy’s Irene doesn’t talk much. Hardly at all. 
She is just there, all the way through, almost in the 
background but nevertheless proves disturbing to three 
generations of men. Girls are that way sometimes (if 
they only knew how effective it is!) and apparently 
Helen was. 

Now this last is a pure divagation. It hasn’t much 
to do with this whistling but one can’t help observing 
things as one goes along. 

We were talking about Helen of Troy and won- 
dering what benefit was being derived by going over 
her story again in our rough modern way of talk. 
She just plain ran away from home and, for all that 
they say, was probably upset over the cramped accom- 
modations that she found in that Trojan trireme. 
The last two or three centuries have worked over 
Helen’s escapade and have adorned all of the activi- 
ties that surrounded her with the symmetry and grace 
of an Attic urn. That was the way of those centuries. 
That Harvard man proved to us at the Convention 
that truth is not necessarily beauty and its converse 
ought to be at least debatable: that beauty is not 
always truth. So when Helen was made to act like 
a Greek vase it may not have told the entire story 
about her, and this irreverent twentieth century is 
making capital out of it. Perhaps it is making art out 
of it too. At least we believe that we are looking at 
Helen through a glass less darkly. When she is made 
to smile tolerantly over some stupidity of Paris or 
Menelaus and laugh in her sleeve. Girls do that 
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today. Of course we do not understand them but we 
can comprehend and apprehend Helen more surely if 
we recognize that our lack of understanding is only 
the same lack that even architects labor under today 
in respect to their wives and sweethearts. 





HE WEEKS following the Convention have occu- 

i pied the entire attention of the staff at the Octagon 

and have been principally devoted to “digging out” 
from under the avalanche of routine business precipitated 
by the Convention, and to the appointment of Committees 
and the preparation and editing of the Proceedings. This 
is routine work and has prevented the Secretary from 
making a close study of Institute activities of the various 
Chapters which might enable him to discover news items 
of general interest suitable for The Secretary’s Page. He 
believes, therefore, that this is an opportune time to make 
public mention of a noteworthy effort which has occu- 
pied some of the best thought of the members of the 
Wasuinocton, D. C., CuHaprer, and which has matured 
to a point where beneficial results may be definitely 
measured. Briefly, this effort has consisted of a demon- 
stration aimed, first, at raising the standard of archi- 
tecture in houses that are erected by operative builders, 
and, secondly, to illustrate to the building public and to 
the operative builders themselves the advantages which 
would accrue to them if competent architects were em- 
ployed in this class of building operations. 

Such a demonstration has been successfully carried out 
in the District of Columbia by a group comprising mem- 
bers of the WasHincTon, D. C., CHAPTER, operative 
builders, and the Washington Evening Star, who met in 
conference and worked out a carefully planned program 
of organization, and the execution was carried out under 
a committee known as “Committee on Evening Star 
Model Houses”. The story of the undertaking given 
herewith is from the pen of Horace W. Peaslee, the 
enthusiastic and indefatigable Chairman of _ this 
committee. 

The project was first suggested by Mrs. Gertrude 
Morrison Fisher, a demonstrator who had developed 
this scheme originally with the Indianapolis News and 
other papers, primarily as an advertising or circulation 
feature. She brought letters to the publishers of the 
Washington Evening Star, who, while recognizing the 
merits of the proposal as a newspaper feature, announced 
that if they undertook to sponsor the project any such 
consideration would have to be entirely subordinated 
to whatever policy might be considered in the best inter- 
ests of the project by a responsible and disinterested 
committee. 

The proposal was first discussed with a representative 
of the WasHincTon, D. C., CHaprer of the Institute, 
who proposed the organization of a supervisory commit- 
tee of three, one member representing the architects, one 
the builders, and the third the municipal government. 
The proposition was agreed to by the Star, the commit- 
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It is all very curious, and if anyone asks what this 
penny whistle is aiming towards the answer is that, 
absurd as it may seem, it has already arrived. 


OrPHEUS. 


tee picked, and the modus operandi developed in detail 
at a series of luncheons at which the architects and the 
builders met first alternately and then together. 

It may be said at this point that the builders in this 
instance represented a group of operative builders who 
have gone through a long period of speculative work, 
and who have established themselves in the main without 
architectural assistance. The work produced by this 
group has shown a steady improvement, in recent years, 
as a natural result of competitive selling, but ample room 
for improvement existed. 

The committee, having the full confidence of the three 
groups involved, the publishers, the architects and the 
builders, was given rather sweeping powers. 

It will be noted that the best interests of the demon- 
stration, rather than the interests of the newspaper or 
of either of the other parties, were to control; second, 
that the regular fees of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects were to be used as a basis of compensation to the 
architects; third, that these fees were to be modified as 
much as possible by the abbreviation or elimination of 
certain stages of service in order to meet the peculiar 
and established requirements of operative building—in 
other words, to meet a practical and existing condition 
which had to be recognized. 

It will also be interesting to note the sweeping way 
in which this demonstration was undertaken. It was 
not limited to one house, or to one house of each type. 
Nine projects were launched, representing almost every 
type of habitation except the apartment; and the omis- 
sion of the apartment was not because there were no 
applicants for this type, but because the publishers felt 
that the building of homes should be encouraged. 

Five types of detached houses were launched: two 
suburban “colonials” in frame, one Dutch “colonial” in 
brick and stucco, one Georgian in brick, and one “‘colo- 
nial” in stone—these projects ranging in cost from nine 
to about thirty thousand dollars. 

Incidentally, it was necessary, in order to effect the 
demonstration, to waive featuring the cost element, inas- 
much as the builders maintained, with justice, that if a 
detailed cost demonstration were involved the public 
would not make allowances for the items of overhead, 
advertising, commissions, and so forth, which, with his 
profit, entered into a builder’s selling price. 

In addition to the detached houses, demonstrations 
were undertaken with a semi-detached of an English 
type, a “community” or three-unit group in an Italian 
type, and two row groups, one of seven houses in a 


Georgian and one of fourteen houses in an English 
character. 
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In order to simplify operations, the Chapter picked its 
representative on the committee of three and left wholly 
in his hands the interests of the architects, including the 
selection of architects to handle the projects. He picked, 
first, certain architects who had demonstrated either 
special ability in certain styles or thorough understand- 
ing of certain types, or unquestioned adaptability. 

With this group as a nucleus, and after much discus- 
sion of pros and cons, a selection was made of all the 
architects and their assignment to the different projects. 
These projects, it may be added, were picked from ap- 
plication made to the committee of three by the builders, 
after the Star had given widespread publicity to the 
proposal. It may also be stated that if the situation had 
not been thoroughly canvassed in advance with the or- 
ganization of the builders, and their various objections 
met and satisfied, and if precaution had not been taken 
to obtain the support of the financial interests, the pro- 
ject would undoubtedly never have materialized. 

Having selected and assigned the architects to work 
with the builders, and having started each architect with 
his builder-client, the architects’ representative then 
asked various of the ablest practitioners in the Chapter 
to serve without pay as the Chapter’s jury of control, 
and to this jury all plans were submitted several times. 
Every effort was made to develop each scheme to the 
best advantage and, in particular, to meet the builders’ 
objections, whether or not they were regarded as im- 
portant. Thus on the question of front porches, which 
have been the outstanding difficulty in Washington, al- 
though one builder was perfectly satisfied with a series 
of small hooded entrances and open terraces, another 
builder on the same type of project felt that his clentele 
would demand each and every one his covered porch, and 
so for each and every one of his houses a porch was de- 
signed in such a way that the usual monotony did not 
prevail. 

The completion of this project is now near at hand. 
With possibly one exception, every project is working 
out satisfactorily, the architects and the builders in per- 
fect understanding and harmony, each with respect for 
the other’s point of view. Unquestionably the way has 
been paved for further relations and the opening up of 
an entirely new field to the architects. 

Two or three additional points might be mentioned. 
One is that, underlying this whole structure of codpera- 
tion and understanding of the problem to be met, has 
been the work of the Architects’ Advisory Council, which 
for three or four years has reviewed with the Assistant 
Engineer Commissioner, Major Wheeler, the chairman 
of the committee of three, every plan filed for a building 
permit, and on these plans has made constructive recom- 
mendations to the builders. This has given the archi- 
tects an insight into the problem to be met, has shown 
the builders that the architects are disinterested and 
willing to give their services for the betterment of the 
city, and has not only shown the officials the value of the 
service but has put them in sympathetic understanding 
of the objective and in sympathetic relationship with both 
architects and builders. 

The actual bringing together of architects and build- 
ers on these projects has accomplished more in these few 


months, towards actually getting results, than the Ad- 
visory Council has accomplished in the same number of 
years; and yet the Advisory Council was the start of 
the whole project. Its work is to continue and to be 
augmented as to its function by educational work through 
the citizens’ associations. ‘This general educational 
work has been tremendously helped by the Evening Star 
through its special publicity. It has not only retained 
Mrs. Fisher, with whom the scheme originated, but it 
has assigned a special publicity man to cover the field, 
and it has been willing to publish, week after week, all 
the special write-ups which it could obtain. 

An effort has been made to publish from week to week 
the progress of each house, letting the added details of 
construction form the vehicles for the extension of infor- 
mation about various items which the architects would 
like to have the public understand. 

Strange to say, the most difficult feature of the whole 
project has been to get the architects to take advantage 
of their opportunity and to prepare material, not of 
petty details but of broad educational generalities. 

An opportunity has been given to the local landscape 
architects and interior decorators to form codperating 
committees. The landscape architects have not played up 
to their opportunities. The decorators are anxious to 
codperate, to prepare any amount of publicity, and will 
do so if arrangements can be made with the furnishing 
houses for the staging of complete demonstrations. A 
number of the local furniture supply houses have under- 
taken to aid in the projects, and to furnish demonstra- 
tion houses complete; in each case, however, under the 
close supervision of the committee of decorators, giving 
their service on the same basis as the advisory architects. 

It is hoped that before the project is finished the land- 
scape architects will be able to take certain of the pro- 
jects and to demonstrate that landscape architecture is 
something more than the mere planting of a few shrubs 
around the entrance. It is especially hoped that the 
garden sides and outdoor living will be featured. 

After the conclusion of the project, more or less com- 
plete files of the Star will be available, which the Chair- 
man of this committee has had reserved for the use of 
the Chapters. He believes that it would be advantage- 
ous for almost any Chapter to stage such a demonstration, 
and he recommends that the Institute either circulate 
these files from headquarters or that the secretaries of 
the different Chapters apply for them. They should be 
of value at any time in the future in staging a similar 
demonstration. 

The architects’ representative on the committee of 
three will also commend to the Chapters the assistance 
of Mrs. Fisher in staging any such demonstration. Her 
services are paid for by the newspaper which features 
the project. 

It may be stated frankly that there is a tremendous 
amount of work involved in the coérdination of any such 
project, and no architect should undertake to supervise 
it unless fully aware of the responsibilities and the de- 
mands upon his time, for which he should be compen- 
sated either by an honorarium from the paper or by a 
share in the proceeds. 

It will be of interest, in this connection, to note that 
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all fees received by the nine architects are to be split 
in two parts, one part going to the architect himself, and 
the balance into a general fund which, after deduction 
of the few incidental expenses, is to be divided equally 
among the nine participants, thus averaging up the com- 
pensation for the contributions, all of which involved 
much more labor than the usual commission. It was at 
one time the intention to use part of this general fund 
to compensate one architect who would serve as a clear- 
ing house to insure both consistency and variety in materi- 
als and methods as well as to supervise the construction 
of the projects. The scheme did not materialize on this 
particular project, but the Chairman believes that it 
would have been a very desirable feature, especially if 
the holder were responsible for the preparation of a 
definitely related series of educational articles on the 
various materials and methods employed. 


At the December meeting of the Board of Directors 
considerable correspondence was submitted concerning 
encroachment on the field of the architect. The material 
was referred to the Chairman of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations and to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Education for comment. 

Mr. Kohn made a report as a section of his report to 
the Convention, and was of the opinion that the archi- 
tect has never been in a stronger position than he is today. 
His report was presented to the Convention in printed 
form, and will be reprinted in the Proceedings. 

On the other hand, Mr. Nimmons, in a report which 
was not printed, and which came before the Board, stated 
that he is convinced that the encroachments upon the field 
of the architect are of such volume and nature as to 
justify serious consideration by the profession as a whole. 
The Board took the following action: 

Resolved, That the report of the Board of Directors 
call attention to these two points of view; and emphasize 
to the profession at large the necessity of rendering com- 
plete and satisfactory service to the client if the archi- 
tect is to hold a proper position under existing conditions 
in the building industry. 

It was also directed that Mr. Nimmons’ report be 
referred to the Secretary for publication in the JouRNAL 
under The Secretary’s Page, and it here follows: 

“In compliance with the Board’s request, I hereby submit 
my report upon the above subject. 

“I am convinced that the encroachments by outside inter- 
ests, upon the work properly belonging to the architect, are 
of such a volume and of such a nature as to justify our 
most serious consideration. I believe them to be, to a cer- 
tain extent, a menace to the future development of archi- 
tecture. 

“The only possible remedy I can see is to fight this 
piratical tendency with the most effective weapons at hand, 
among which are, first: to refuse contractors who take work 
away from architects the privilege of figuring in their 
offices. As most of the prominent work of the country is 
in charge of architects, this is the most effective remedy we 
have. Second, is to protest against this unjust and harm- 
ful practice, and give such protest all the publicity possible, 
at the same time pointing out the fact, in the most forceful 
manner, that there is so much involved now in the prepara- 
tion and training to practice architecture, building and en- 
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gineering, that no one can possibly acquire ability to give 
proper service in more than one of these callings, and that 
any attempt to combine the practice of architecture with 
the other two callings, under one head, is bound to result 
in service far inferior to that rendered now by the best 
architects of the country. 

“The argument also that the owner has no advocate to 
represent his interests, when the architect is a part of the 
builder’s organization, is of course one of the most vital 
objections to the practice, especially when a bank or trust 
company is dependent upon some one independent of the 
builder, to enforce compliance with the contract and a proper 
disbursement of the funds involved. 

“The Committee on Education, as referred to in its annual 
report, is now, through its connection with the colleges, 
spreading propaganda to the effect that the best architecture 
and the best architectural service can only be secured through 
an architect, and that the fine progress now being made in 
the building art, in engineering and in architecture, can 
only be maintained and continued by giving to each of 
these callings the work that properly belongs to it. 

“The writer had the opportunity in this year’s semi- 
centennial number of The American Architect to discuss 
this matter and advocate a loyalty and support of these 
callings along the lines above referred to. He has also 
presented similar matter in other publications. I believe 
the Committee on Public Information should use the news- 
papers and magazines as much as it can to educate the 
public on this subject. 

“There is still something else in this connection which I 
am convinced is of utmost importance—that is, the attitude 
of the Institute or at least the attitude of at least some 
architects towards the general contractor. 

“Back in the times when Mr. Cass Gilbert was president 
of the Institute, the general contractor was apparently in 
disrepute, because the Institute passed a resolution to the 
effect that the architects should discontinue doing business 
with the general contractor, and let his work direct to the 
sub-contractors whenever possible. The architect was to act 
as a general contractor, and get an additional fee for this 
extra service. Some architects did it and continue more or 
less to do it. It seemed to work fairly well on small build- 
ings, but when large and important buildings were under- 
taken it was an entirely different matter, as it was essential 
in the latter case for an architect to set up an organization 
of men actually experienced in the erection of large build- 
ings. Unless this was done the undertaking was bound to 
be a failure, and there were some buildings erected under 
the charge of architects that were most lamentable failures 
as far as the actual building operations were concerned. 

“In former times there were some building brokers who 
appeared for a time and secured quite a good deal of work, 
but now our general contractors, as a rule, do at least an 
important part of the work on each job; they have built 
up organizations and provided building equipment that set 
the pace for efficient and rapid building construction all 
over the world, and it seems to me that it would be ill 
advised, if not futile, for the Institute to advocate any 
longer the elimination of the general contractor for the 
larger work. It is almost certain, in cases where competitive 
bids are to be taken, that the owner would not permit the 
architect to eliminate the general contractor. 

“This old resolution of the Institute still rankles in the 
mind of some of them, but in spite of that, the attitude of 
the general contractor is friendly towards the architect. I 
note that one architect, in the correspondence sent me, still 
advocates eliminating the general contractor. On the con- 
trary, I would certainly drop the matter and make better 
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friends with the contractor and all those connected with 
building. I believe that through a friendly attitude, real 
coéperation all the way down the line could be secured, 
and that in this way more progress could be made in elimi- 
nating encroachment in the architectural field than in any 
other way. 

“Finally, there was the matter referred to me about the 
objectionable advertising on a certain page in the catalog 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., in reference to the small houses 
which they sell. I took this up with their general manager, 
Mr. Doering, and found that he did not know it was there. 
He regretted it, because the attitude of the firm has always 
been most friendly towards architects and they have spent 
millions in buildings, and depended upon achitects and not 
upon engineers or builders to help them solve the problems 
of the plans and designs of their buildings. He will have 
the objectionable matter removed in the next issue of their 
catalog, and should anything objectionable creep into print 
in the future in the vast amount of advertising which they 
issue, he will be grateful to have it called to his attention 
at once.” 


Frank C. BALpwin, Secretary.” 


From Our Bookshelf 
Telling the Client 


There is nothing in life which merits the wholehearted 
support of the architectural profession and of the artistic 
world in general so much as those influences which tend 
to develop the mind and to quicken in the great public an 
appreciation of art and of good taste. Quite aside from 
the professional architectural periodicals there exists a 
class of magazines whose purpose is to cater to those 
“home makers” who desire to create something more 
than a shelter. Many architects have looked with sus- 
picion and alarm upon these “women’s” or “home” maga- 
zines because though attempting to do so much for their 
readers, there has appeared the likelihood that they would 
“usurp the function of the architect.” There has been 
some jealousy of those architects who “sold themselves” 
to Mammon, so to speak, and wrote articles, thereby sel- 
fishly getting a lot of personal publicity. Nevertheless 
the quality of these magazines has been steadily improv- 
ing and the public which they have reached has been 
coming into the architects’ offices with better-formed 
taste. 

The House Beautiful Building Annual for 1926, pub- 
lished by one of these popular magazines, represents 
another forward step and merits the commendation of 
the architectural profession in addition to notice in these 
columns. It is fully as attractive as any of the other 
year books, and is preéminently the most intelligent. Its 
purpose is avowedly to help the prospective builder to 
analyze his problem. 

The eighteen chapters are grouped into four main 
parts, and there are also valuable appendices. Under 
“General Considerations, Part I” are grouped chapters 
on “The Architect,” “The Contractor,” “The Contract,” 
“Financing,” and “Costs.” Chapter I, “The Architect,” 
has the following subdivisions—Reasons for employment, 
Qualifications that should influence selection, His fee, 


1 House Beutiful Building Annual for 1926. The Atlantic Monthly 
Co., Boston. 


His duties, Necessity for complete plans and full speci- 
fications, Advisability of full superintendence, Recom- 
mendation of payments, When to use stock plans. 

Part II takes up “Exterior Construction.” Part III 
includes “Interior Construction.” Under the latter, 
Chapter XI, “Carpentry,” is perhaps typical. To archi- 
tects there is nothing remarkable about the subdivisions, 
which read very much like a specification index. What 
is remarkable, however, is that such headings as “the 
braced frame,” “fire stopping,” “types of doors,” “parts 
of stairway,” and so on, are made vivid by diagrams, and 
photographs and explained in terms comprehensible to 
the owner. 

The book should be of great value to the profession. 
The painstaking architect will be glad to find that his 
clients who have studied the book are prepared with an 
understanding of his task and an appreciation of the little 
realized fact that in the art of building there are no un- 
related factors; that a change in one factor will cer- 
tainly involve a change in many others. Such a client 
will appreciate that a workable stair cannot be con- 
structed without head room; that beams cannot retain 
their usefulness unless properly supported; and that 
plumbing and heating fixtures require space for piping. 
On the other hand the slapdash or dilettante type of 
architect, for such exist, will be likely to find that the 
client who has mastered the House Beautiful Building 
Annual “knows too much.” Making due allowance for 
that small proportion of individuals who are always 
annoying because they think they “know it all,” it is our 
opinion that the more that average people know, not only 
of good taste but of good construction, the better it will 
be for the art of building. In the long run anything 
which is good for the art of building is good for the pro- 
fession of architecture. 

Incidentally in the House Beautiful Building An- 
nual the offer is made to sell stock plans. The follow- 
ing quotation is taken from Chapter I. It terminates 
with the discussion of the function of the architect: 

“The practice we have outlined, by which each house 
is designed and completed by the client’s own architect, 
working on his individual problem from start to finish, 
is the ideal method, by which the most distinctive results 
may be achieved. For a small house, however, profes- 
sional advice is otherwise available. By purchasing plans 
and specifications from the Small House Service Bureau, 
for instance—organized by the American Institute of 
Architects—a householder may procure economical, care- 
fully considered plans, with facades of artistic merit. 
He must realize, however, that he is not getting per- 
sonal service, nor a house designed especially for him. 

“The construction of houses from stock plans lacks 
the intangible part of architectural service in suiting 
the house to the owner’s personal requirements, and the 
constant oversight and supervision for which years of 
training have fitted the architect. On the other hand, 
some architects feel they cannot afford the time for pains- 
taking preparation of small house plans that will bring 
them such comparatively small compensation. Accord- 
ingly, a frequent practice nowadays is the employment of 
an architect to approve and supervise the construction 
of a small house from a stock plan.” 
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We have never seen a better statement of the situation 
from the owner’s point of view even in the “literature” 
of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau itself. 
(The italics of the last sentence are ours.) 

In the same chapter the subdivision entitled “Need of 
Complete Data” is so excellently put that it is worth giv- 
ing in its entirely. 

“Occasionally a prospective home-builder will wish to 
employ an architect with the idea that a few sketch 
plans and elevations are all that are required; but it 
should be remembered that, in addition to this, it is es- 
sential to have careful working-drawings and detailed 
specifications; first, that the owner may know exactly 
what is contemplated, and may get accurate information 
on the cost before the work starts; second, that the esti- 
mators may figure closely; third, to avoid the danger of 
extras at a later date; and fourth, to ensure the avoid- 
ance of mistakes or misunderstandings in the co-ordina- 
tion of the many trades which will take part in the 
construction. 

“No one would build an automobile from the beautiful 
colored drawing and brief description in a magazine ad- 
vertisement, or expect to create a dressmaking triumph 
from a fashion plate, if he knew nothing of materials and 
fittings. Yet many a prospective house-owner will expect 
to build his own home, a more expensive and permanent 
investment than either car or cloak, from a small per- 
spective and two sketch-plans, leaving the details to any 
stray carpenter. Nevertheless, it is those carefully 
studied detail-sheets over which the architect must labor 
that give the final touch of line and grace, of strength and 
character. 

“The discussion of materials in the latter part of this 
book gives an idea of some of the technical considera- 
tions which must be solved by the architect,—or by the 
owner with the assistance of his professional adviser, the 
architect,—aside from the general plan and composition.” 

If the impression has been given by these remarks that 
the House Beautiful Building Annual is a book to be 
read only by clients, then at least two-thirds of its im- 
portance has been missed. It should be read by archi- 
tects because, more than any book equally comprehensive 
which the writer has seen, it has been prepared in the 
owner’s interest and from his point of view. It should 
be both read and pondered over by architects. It will 
be a useful book to keep on the reception room table. 
As there is no title on the back, it will be hard to refer 
to once it gets into the bookcase. 

In one other place the book should certainly be found. 
It should be on the customers’ table of every real estate 
office in the nation. Perhaps when the 1927 edition is 
printed certain chapters can be added giving data on 
“costs in addition to building”; street improvements, 
service main supplies, including gas, water, electricity; 
landscaping; sewerage, taxes and assessments; zoning and 
community planning. Then every broker who has prop- 
erty of real value to sell will be proud to have the An- 
nual in his office, and on the other hand the “devil-may- 
care” type will find it better not to make convenient 
a book from which customers may “learn too much.” 
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Ernest Newton 


Whatever may be said of modern English archi- 
tecture if one attempts to sum it up in a few words 
and broadly, there can be no gainsaying the serious and 
earnest endeavor of certain men who set out on the great 
adventure barely a few decades past of trying to mould 
the design of their work to an expression of new things 
in English life. That life is, after all, not one of rapid 
vicissitude and dizzy change, but one of soberly slow 
growth, and that fact made the adventure of the group 
in which we might put Macartney, Prior, Lethaby, one 
to which we must pay a tribute, for it is in these ways 
that architecture moves forward and responds and writes 
the record whether for good or ill. 

The American reader will be moved by the homage 
paid to Sir Ernest in this record of his life work.1 He 
was primarily a scholar, with a scholar’s patience and 
unwillingness to be over-daring. Tracing his work one 
cannot place him in the category of brilliant creative 
artists, and one must admit that never was Ernest 
Newton so much at ease as when he was clinging rather 
closely to the very traditions from which he sought a 
timid emancipation. “Oldcastle,” which adorns the 
frontis page, is a part of the English tradition, as are 
“Luckley,” “Upton Grey Manor,” “Dormay Cottages,” 
yet when the adventure truly begins, the American reader 
will not be impressed. Faithfulness, loyalty, respect, all 
are here, but the result is weak. No lances were broken 
and no battlements assailed. It was a sort of timid and 
gentle siege, with a well-defined truce, if you will, during 
which neither side gave much ground but carried on, 
rather, a sort of dull and wavering warfare, in which 
uncertainty seemed the flag that flew at the adventurer’s 
tent. 

Scholars are all too rare, as is genius, and yet it were 
well not to cast the scholar too lightly to one side, for 
even genius cannot well get on without scholarship, in the 
final analysis, and it is probably true that scholarship 
rather than genius keeps architecture alive as a practice. 


§. I. R. 


Books Received 


Grade School Buildings. Book II. Compiled and Edited by 
William George Bruce. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Ready Written Specifications. By Leicester B. Holland and 
Harry Parker. John Wiley & Sons, New York City. 


Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture. In the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts. By L. D. Caskey. 
Published for the Museum by the Harvard University 
Press. 


Handbook for Architects and Builders. For the year 1925. 
Emery Stanford Hall, Editor. Published under the 
auspices of the Illinois Society of Architects. 


Architectural Iron Design and Detailing. By Daniel M. 
Driscoll. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 


1 The Work of Ernest Newton, R. A. Introduction by Sir Regiqgit 


Blomfield, Critical Aqpootiation by William Godfrey Newton. 
ndon, . 
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Letters to the Editor 


“Interprofessional Cooperation” 
To THE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL: 

The accompanying letter was sent me by a building con- 
tractor who, it seems to me, ought to know better. I think 
the document merits a place in your ‘humorous’ column, if 
for no other reason than to show fellow-sufferers that such 
misconceptions of the architect’s function in society exists 
not alone in the mass, but in high places as well. 


Dear Mr. Woo.avincTon: thas te 

I have purchased the two and a quarter acres of ground 
in Monastery Road, just north and a little down the hill 
from Mr. Whiteman’s place on the corner of Monastery 
Road and Cloister Place. 

Mrs. McMaster and I want to put up about a $40,000 
residence on this site for about $20,000. We need some 
help. I took Clinton Harriman out to look the place over, 
and he agrees with me that you are just the man to figure 
out the house for the location. 

I am enclosing a sketch of the lot and in a rough way 
have tried to show something of the elevations. Perhaps 
you remember it is somewhat of a hill, sloping abruptly to 
a creek on the north line, and sloping gently to the west 
and north and up again to a good height in the northwest 
corner. We shall want to build about where I have 
indicated, possibly having the living-room to the north, and 
on a lower ground level, keeping the contour of the hill. 
What do you think of that plan? 

I should like the garage, space for four cars (2 cars 
wide and 2 cars deep) in the basement, and entering from 
the west where the ground is on a level with the basement 
floor. Also think I’d like a maid’s room and bath, as well 
as laundry, boiler, and fruit-room in the basement. Should 
like the front of the house low on the ground, and the 
whole thing to have a low, somewhat rambling appear- 
ance. But you know both Mrs. McMaster and I are 
sticklers for a house that is practical to build and practi- 
cal to care for. 

We think we want a two-story house in spite of the 
difficulty of effecting anything rambling with it. We 
must have a living-room, hall, dining-room, kitchen, but- 
ler’s pantry, four bedrooms, and a sewing-room of such a 
size that with a daybed or hidden bed of some sort it can 
be used as an extra bedroom and either two or three baths 
(two very small, with shower only) besides the maid’s bath. 
Mrs. McMaster is voting strongly for some sort of a small 
room for my desk, papers and telephone, preferably on 
first floor, and a sun room if we can afford it, and get the 
right exposure. Our best outlook for beauty is to the north 
and east, and of course for light and air to the south and 
west. 

We have been considering the possibility of having two 
bedrooms and bath on the first floor and two bedrooms 
and bath and storeroom on the second floor, perhaps hav- 
ing the appearance of a story and a half house. What 
do you think of that? The difficulty there is having suf- 
ficient exposures for each room. 

We think a 17 x 30 living room, a 14 x 16 dining-room 
and other rooms as large as necessary for comfort, except 
that our bedroom must be larger than the ordinary with 
two closets. Mrs. McMaster is strong for terrazzo floors, 
so our construction will be a hollow-tile-concrete-slab for 
both floors if a two-story house, and only one if a story 
and a half. This will necessitate brick or stone walls 
if a two-story house. We do not care for a frame or stucco 
construction. We do not want anything imposing or start- 
ling—just a homey, attractive place. Mrs. McMaster is 


inclined strongly to the English type of dwelling, with case- 
ment windows. I myself like the leaded casements. 

Getting back to my sketch. I have designated a drive 
on the north at about the grade of No. 2, and shall want 
a second entrance up the hill to the south, unless my neigh- 
bor on the west is willing to combine with me on a com- 
mon entrance. In observing my sketch, I find some mis- 
takes in my proportions. The house will not be over a 
hundred feet from the street or possibly 125 ft. If the 
drive is put on the upper side of the house I want to put 
rock walls around the two trees above the house and grade 
down the top of the hill to the lines marked 12. I need 
this soil other places, and this will also improve the ap- 
proach to the rear of the basement. It has been my idea 
to have a flagstone terrace laid right on the top of the 
hill to the east of the house. I have also given some thought 
to the idea of building a very rough stone wall at indicated 
line east of the house, and leveling a drive in front of the 
house to connect with the one on the north, instead of the 
south drive to the rear. Which is the better way? Flag- 
stone steps (you will perceive) connect the drive with the 
terrace. I haven’t pictured them the way you will want 
them, as mine are straight, and your steps and paths must 
be crooked. My sketch doesn’t show that this hill is the 
end of a perfectly formed mound. Clinton Harrison de- 
scribed it to his wife as looking as though some force had 
pushed the ground up, never broken through, leaving a 
nice round top. The circles indicate trees. Standing at 
the building site the view is through tree-tops to the north 
and west. 

Have you any business that is going to bring you to 
St. Mark this Spring? If not, do you think you can do me ary 
good with the suggestions here given, unless we can get 
together. Now that we have our money and our site we 
are rarin’ to go. We should like to begin building as soon 
as we can get at it. 

On the back of page two is our best sketch as we have 
worked it out to date. But it looks more like a house than 
a home. Can you make a home of it? It seems to me 
there should be a better plan, for instance the one I have 
since drawn on back of page one. In this house I would 
not have any foundation under either the living-room 
or the kitchen. We could enter the kitchen in the ground 
level No. 12, enter the hall by stepping up a step from 
about 1134 and then have the living-room floor down about 
three steps. I would have the garage under the south 
bedroom and dining-room, and laundry under bedroom No. 
2 and boiler-room under the hall, figuring on an oil burner, 
with a small bin for coal in emergencies. Would have a solid 
wall between garage and laundry. The maid’s room would 
have a low, sloping ceiling, and the kitchen about a 7% 
ft. ceiling, with tile walls and electric ventilator. Bed- 
rooms Nos. 3 and 4 on second floor are major rooms for the 
boys, and the other two rooms to be used as den and sew- 
ing room, unless needed for guest rooms. A low-ceilinged 
storage room over the living room. A house of this type I 
would prefer to build of stone with beamed gables. Would 
it look proper to have light brick instead of stucco in the 
gables between the beams? Would this house look all right 
done of hard burned cull brick? H. L. McMasrer. 

P. S.—$20,000 is the limit. ($40,000 is our taste.) 


Notes 


AT THE recent commencement exercises of Lafayette 
College the honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
was conferred upon Mr. William Lewis Plack, F.A.LA., 
of Philadelphia. 
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Structural Service Department 


LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
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Abstracts 


Significance of the “Factor of Safety” in Working 
Stresses for Structural Timbers (19b1). (Technical 
Note No. 222 of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory.) 
The belief that a timber with a so-called “factor of safety” 
of 3 or 4 will carry three or four times the load for which 
it is designed is erroneous and has been the cause of failure 
through the overloading of structures. Only a small part 
of the usual “factor of safety” for wood is available for 
taking care of overloading; most of it is required to adjust 
for the known variability in the strength of clear wood, the 
effect of defects, the moisture conditions of service, and 
the duration of the load. 

Some of the working stresses assigned by the Forest 
Products Laboratory to structural timbers, when compared 
with laboratory test data on small, clear specimens, have 
an apparent “factor of safety” as high as 10, but in reality 
such factors make allowance for an accidental overload of 
only 50 per cent. A general explanation of how this “fac- 
tor of safety” is taken up largely in adjusting laboratory 
test data to service conditions is given below. 

Variations in the Strength of Clear Wood. ‘The strength 
of clear wood varies a great deal within a species. It is 
not uncommon to find one piece of wood twice as strong 
as another piece of the same species, although both pieces 
may be clear, straight-grained, and sound. It is evident, 
therefore, that part of the “factor of safety” as measured 
by comparison of working stresses with average strength 
values for a species would be used up in making the work- 
ing stresses safe for the weaker timbers. If a builder could 
sort over his timbers and cull out those that fall below a 
prescribed minimum strength, he could by rejection of 
relatively few timbers assign his structure considerably 
higher working stresses without reducing his true factor 
of safety. The dense, strong timbers of Douglas fir and 
southern yellow pine, for example, can be selected by in- 
spection and they can be assigned stresses 1/6 higher than 
unclassified timbers of the same species. 


Effects of Defects. Defects have about the same effect 
on strength in all species; that is, a given defect in a given 
location in a given timber reduces the strength of the 
timber from the strength of clear wood by about the same 
percentage, whatever the species. Grading rules applicable 
to all species have been formulated by the Forest Products 
Laboratory limiting the size and location of defects in tim- 
bers for the various grades, and provisions have been made 
in the permitted stress for loss of strength resulting from 
the defects allowable in each grade. 

Moisture Conditions of Service. Dry wood fibres are 
stronger than wet wood fibres. Because of the checking 
that accompanies drying, however, many large timbers are 
no stronger after drying than when green; hence the 
stresses permitted in the dry timbers are based on green 
strength values. For large timbers in damp locations the 
working stresses must be decreased to make allowance for 
some deterioration which in such timbers is not offset by 
any gain in strength due to the dryness of the fibres. In 
small high-grade timbers checking is not serious; dry 2 x's, 
for example, are actually somewhat stronger than green 
2x4’s. In order to avoid the inconvenience, however, of 
having two working stresses for timbers in dry locations— 
one for large timbers and one for small timbers—the size 
of defects permissible in each grade for small dimension 
timbers has been increased. 


Duration of Load. Part of the “factor of safety” is 
necessary to make timbers safe for loads that may be left 


on a long time. 
load 


Laboratory tests indicate that if a certain 
will cause failure in a structure if it is left on for 
a given time, nine-tenths of that load would cause failure 
if left on ten times as long. If a builder could be sure that 
his structure would never be subjected to the design load 
for long periods, he could safely use higher stresses. It 
is for this reason that in designing for combined live, dead, 
and wind loads, stresses 50 per cent higher than those per- 
missible if the load were made up of live and dead loads 
alone may be used, provided the resulting sections are not 
less than those required for the actual live and dead loads 
alone. 


Overloading. Part of the “factor of safety” plays the 
role of a true factor of safety; that is, it makes allowance 
for small accidental overloads that may be left on a struc- 
ture for a short time. ‘This factor is not designed to take 
care of larger overloads. In good construction occasional 
timbers might be expected to fail immediately if they were 
subjected to only twice their design loads. Forty per cent 
of the timbers would probably fail if such loads were 
applied for a long time. It is evident, therefore, that tim- 
bers should not be deliberately subjected to long-time loads 
much greater than the design load. 


Adhesions of Gypsum Plaster to Concrete (21a2). 
(Technical News Bulletin No. 91 of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards.) Im a report published in the Proceedings of the 
American Society for Testing Materials one of the conclu- 


sions reached was that gypsum plaster could be made 


which would have under the same conditions approximately 
the same coéfficient of expansion as a concrete, provided the 
characteristics of the concrete were sufficiently studied. As 
this work was conducted upon gypsum obtained in the open 
market the question arose as to the effect of age upon the 


volumetric properties of gypsum plasters. At the request 
of the Gypsum Committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials this investigation was reopened by the 
Bureau to answer this question. 


Samples of freshly calcined material were obtained from 
mills located in various parts of the country, together with 
the sand used in different localities. From these materials 
test specimens were made, using the sand and gypsum 
which might be found in a given locality. These were 
tested for expansion, using the freshly calcined material, 
and there has recently been completed a series in which 
the calcined gypsum has been exposed to the air for a six- 
month period. In each case the gypsum was analyzed to 
determine its composition, The results of this work bring 
out the following: 1. Freshly calcined gypsum shows a 
loss in CaSO,.1/2H,O content on exposure. 


2. Specimens made from aged plaster show a greater 
expansion and contraction with humidity changes than with 
freshly calcined material. 


3. With a specific gypsum and a specific sand a gypsum 
mix can be made having approximately the same expansion 
under similar conditions as a concrete, provided a sufficient 
amount of data is available upon the expansion character- 
istics of the gypsum with the sand and the concrete in 
question. 


4+. In some cases a manufacturer has never experienced 
a failure of bond between gypsum plaster and concrete. 
This may be attributed to the composition of the calcined 
gypsum produced and that it was used unknowingly with 
such a proportion of the proper sand as to give a plaster 
which behaved similarly to the concrete with respect to 
expansion, when subjected to the same conditions. 
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